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THE LAST ARCTIC EXPEDITION. 


Ow the preceding page we present to the reader 

an authentic fuc-simile (taken from the original in 
the custody of the British Admiralty) of the last 
mournful record of the Franklin Expedition; on 
pages 696 and 697 will be seen an engraving of the 
discovery of the boat belonging to the same expe- 
dition, and abandened by Captain Crozier and the 
survivors when they attempted to walk to Mon- 
treal Island and Back River. In thus illustrating 
the close of a pursuit which has rendered but little 
return for the expenditure of valuable life which 
it has cost, we propose to condense into a few sen- 
tences the history of the memorable page in mod- 
ern history which must be. entitled Arctic Adven- 
ture. 
The first expedition which set out with a view 
of discovering the Northwest Passage left England 
in 1818 under Ross and Parry. For three quarters 
of a century previous to this period the great idea 
of the British Government had been to discover 
the North Pole, and many expeditions had been 
fitted out for that purpose. In the year that Ross 
and Parry sailed, Sir John Franklin (then lieuten- 
ant) was second in command of one of these expe- 
ditions. It was unsuccessful; but Captain Parry 
having succeeded in exploring Lancaster Sound, 
the spirit of adventure was thoroughly aroused, 
and Franklin, in 1819, set out from the Hudson’s 
Bay territory to explore the northern coast of 
America. Three years were devoted to the work, 
during which the explorers endured almost every 
form of suffering—cold, disease, hunger, despair— 
which can befall humanity. They contrived, how- 
ever, to return safe, having traveled 5500 miles, 
and laid down several hundred miles of coast-line. 
Parry, meanwhile, had been rendering equally 
good service—with equal risk to his party—by 
sailing through Lancaster Sound. 

In 1823 four expeditions were fitted out, one of 
which—a land party starting from the Hudson’s 


. Bay Company’s territory, as before—was under 


the command of Lieutenant Franklin. They de- 
scended the Mackenzie River to the north, and 
explored the coast for many miles; but failed to 
achieve the purpose of the expedition, which was, 
by effecting a junction with the other parties, to 
discover a Northwest Passage. 

During the succeeding twenty years several ex- 
peditions continued the work, each adding some- 
thing to the geography of the polar regions. In 
1827 Parry tried to travel due north from Spitz- 
bergen with boat-sledges, but was obliged to re- 
turn without achieving any thing worth mention. 
In 1829 the Rosses (uncle and nephew) sailed into 
Prince Regent’s Inlet, explored 300 miles of new 
coast, discovered the magnetic pole, and traveled to 
within 200 miles of Sir John Franklin's easternmost 
stopping-place on the Mackenzie River expedition ; 
but, beset by ice, and forced to abandon their ships, 
were given up for lost, and were only providential- 
ly rescued by a passing vessel, after four years’ de- 
tention in the ice. In 1836 Dease and Simpson, 
two Hudson Bay Company's explorers, descended 
the Mackenzie River to the sea, and journeying 
eastward, traveled to within a few miles of Back’s 
most westerly point ; so that their discoveries com- 
pleted the survey of the north coast of this conti- 
nent, with the exception of that part lying south 
of Boothia. In 1846 Dr. Rae surveyed this un- 
finished portion of the work, leaving only the Fury 
and Hecla Straits to be examined by other trav- 
elers. ie likewise established the point that Boo- 
thia is not an island, but part of the main land. 

These various expeditions had shed so much light 
on Arctic discovery that the Government and the 
public of England were satisfied that one more 
well-appointed expedition would set at rest the 
question of a Northwest Passage, and put an end 
to further sacrifice of time and life. Accordingly, 
in 1815, two screw steamers, the Erebus and Terror, 
were put in commission for Arctic service. They 
were abundantly provided with every possible ap- 
pliance and useful supply. They were fully pro- 
visioned for three years. To insure the success 
of the undertaking, the most experienced Arctic 
voyagers were engaged to serve on board of them, 
and the command of the expedition was intrusted 
to the most able of Arctic explorers—Sir John 
Franklin, then an old man, though very hale and 
hearty. 

The two vessels sailed (with a tender, which 
they sent home from Davis’s Strait) in May, 1845. 
Two months afterward they were seen by a whaler 
in lat. 74° 48’, and long. 66° 13’, about the centre 
of Baffin’s Bay, awaiting an entrance into Lan- 
caster Sound. This was the last time the Lrebus 
and Terror were ever seen. We may as well, how- 
ever, complete their sad record at once from the 
memorials which have since been discovered. 

In July or August, 1845, they must have suc- 
ceeded in entering Lancaster Sound, and made 
their way as far as Beechy Island, where they win- 
tered. During the summer of 1846 they ascended 

Wellington Channel as far as 77° N., and return- 
ed by the west side of Cornwallis Island. That 
winter (1846~7) they wintered in the ice in 70° 5’ 
N. lat., and 98° 23’ W. long. On 11th June, 1847, 
probably at the winter-quarters of the expedition, 
Sir John Franklin died. Of the movements of the 
expedition that summer we have no record ; they 
must, however, have sailed southward, for on 22d 
April, 1848, one of the ships having been crushed 
in the ice, both were abandoned five miles N.N.W. 
of Point Victory, and the crews landed on King 
William’s Land. They were then 105 in number, 
under command of Captain Crozier. It seems 
that they started from thence to walk, drawing 
boats with them, to Montreal Island, which was 
225 miles from the spot where the boats were aban- 
doned. Of the main body we have traces 65 miles 
from the ships; then all traces disappear. It 
scems certain that they died off one by one in that 
terrible journey, until no one was left to tell the 
tale. 

The account of the expeditions which have been 
sent to the Arctic regions in search of Sir John 
Lranklin is the most noble page of modern history. 





In the spring of 1848, no tidings having been re- 
ceived of Sir John Franklin, three expeditions were 
sent out to search for him. 1. Captains Moore and 
Kellett were dispatched in the Plover and Herald, 
by way of Behring’s Straits. The ships sailed as 
far as Chamisso Island, and dispatched boats which 
made their way to Dease’s Inlet, but returned with- 
out finding any trace. 2. Sir James Ross entered 
the Arctic region by Baffin’s Bay, explored the 
south side of Lancaster Sound as far as Cape York, 
North Somerset, and both sides of Prince Regent’s 
Inlet, without any result. 3. Sir John Richardson 
and Dr. Rae proceeded by land; the former de- 
scended the Mackenzie River to the Arctic Ocean ; 
the latter twice explored the shores of Wollaston 
Sound: both without the least success. 

The failure of these expeditions, far from dis- 
couraging adventure, roused the English and the 
civilized world to still further exertions. A re- 
ward of $100,000 was offered by the British Gov- 
ernment to any party that should afford efficient 
aid to the lost explorers ; and in 1850 eight expe- 
ditions were dispatched to the Arctic regions in 
search of them : 

1. Dr. Rae, traveling afoot as before, explored 
the shores of Bank’s Land, and the north coast of 
Victoria Land. 2. The Resolute, Assistance, Pio- 
neer, and Intrepid, which made their way to 
Beechy Island, and first discovered the traces of 
Sir John Franklin’s encampment there in the win- 
ter of 1845-6. 38. The Lady Franklin—a vessel 
fitted out by the lady whose name she bore, which 
achieved nothing, having merely followed in the 
wake of the Government vessels. 4. The Prince 
Albert, Captain Forsyth, which explored the Gulf 
of Boothia. 5. The Advance and Rescue—the Grin- 
nell expedition ships—which visited Beechy Isl- 
and, and examined the coasts of Wellington Chan- 
nel. 6. The North Star, which sailed north as far 
as 76° 33’, the most northerly point ever reached 
by any vessel except Dr. Kane’s. 7. The schoon- 
er Felix, commanded by Sir John Ross, which in- 
tended to explore Wellington Channel. 8. The 
Enterprise and Investigator, Captains Collinson and 
M‘Clure, which entered the Arctic Sea by Beh- 
ring’s Strait ; Captain M‘Clure and his crew, hav- 
ing abandoned their ship, penetrated as far as Mel- 
ville Island, and were there rescued by Captain 
Belcher, having discovered the Northwest Passage. 

All these expeditions simply proved that in 
1845-6 Franklin had wintered on Beechy Island; 
whence he had gone from thence, or where he was 
at the time the expeditions were looking for him, 
were problems on which they shed no light. The 
prevailing impression (of which the late Dr. Kane 
was a leading advocate) was that Sir John had as- 
cended Wellington Sound, and was to be found 
further north than any expedition had yet pene- 
trated. 

Then more ships sailed to the north. In 1851 
Lady Franklin sent the Prince Albert, Captain 
Kennedy, to Prince Regent’s Inlet. In 1852 she 
dispatched the Jsabel, Captain Inglefield, to ex- 
plore Wostenholm Sound, where it was reported 
that Sir John and his men had been murdered by 
the Esquimaux. In the same year Sir Edward 
Belcher was sent out with five vessels, which sail- 
ed up Lancaster Sound, and succeeded in rescuing 
Captain M‘Clure. Sledge parties made further 
explorations in the inlets debouching in Lancaster 
Sound, but discovered no traces of the lost party. 

In 1853 four expeditions were dispatched to the 
same region: 1. Mr. Grinnell, and other Ameri- 
cans, sent Dr. Kane in the Advance. He struck 
out a new path for himself: instead of turning 
into Lancaster Sound, he sailed due north, as far 
as he could ; then, abandoning his ship, pushed on 
with sledges and on foot as far as 82° 27’ N. lat., 
by far the most northerly point ever reached. He 
is believed to have discovered the ‘‘open Polar 
Sea,” with which Kane’s name will ever be con- 
nected. His party endured hardships barely de- 
scribable ; the thermometer during part of their 
journey was 99° below zero; but they found no 
traces of Franklin. 2. Lady Franklin dispatched 
the Rattlesnake and Isabel by Behring’s Strait ; their 
object was mainly to rescue Captain M‘Clure, 
about whose fate grave apprehension was felt. 
They achieved nothing. 3. The Lady Franklin 
and Phenix were sent by the British Government 
to support Sir E. Belcher, who, when he aban- 
doned his own vessels, returned in them. 4. Dr. 
Rae set out by land once more to re-explore Boo- 
thia. Of all the expeditions his was the only one 
which yielded fruit. He reached the southern 
termination of Prince Regent’s Inlet, and there he 
met Esquimaux who stated that in the year 1850 
they had seen forty white men on King William’s 
Land dragging a boat southward ; they appeared 
to be starving; they were led by a stout officer, 
who had a telescope slung round his neck; they 
had guns and ammunition, but appeared to be very 
weak. The same Esquimaux stated that they 
had seen thirty corpses on the continent, and some 
graves. Dr. Rae discovered among these Esqui- 
maux watches, guns, telescopes, silver, etc., in con- 
siderable quantities. 

The return of Dr. Rae with this report was gen- 
erally considered to have settled the fate of the 
Franklin expedition, especially as some of the rel- 
ics which he had brought with him were identified 
as belonging to the unfortunate explorers. To 
make matters sure, however, Mr. Anderson, an- 
other Hudson’s Bay explorer, was dispatched to 
Montreal Island, at the mouth of the Back River, 
in 1855. He also met with Esquimaux, who had 
in their possession furniture belonging to an En- 
glish boat. This they declared they had obtained 
from a boat which had been abandoned by its own- 
ers, who had perished of hunger. They stated that 
five white men, belonging to the same party as the 
owners of the boat, had perished on Montreal Isl- 
and. On that island Mr. Anderson found chain, 
rope, and other relics of civilized men; but the 
only article which could be distinctly identified 
was the piece of wood bearing the name of Mr. 
Stanley, the surgeon of the error. 

This final exploration settled the question that 





ed, partly on King William’s Land, and partly on 
the way from thence to the Back River. The Brit- 
ish Government, we believe, paid the $100,000, and 
announced that no more expeditions would be sent 
to the Arctic regions. The Government of the 
United States, which had sent an expedition to the 
rescue of Dr. Kane, was in no mind to adventure 
more men and ships in so perilous a locality. All 
were content to accept the prevailing theory with 
regard to the fate of the gallant crew of the Erebus 
and Terror. 

Not so Lady Franklin. That noble woman, who, 
left in affluence by her husband when he sailed 
from England in 1845, has reduced herself to pen- 
ury by her outlays for Arctic expeditions in search 
of him, was determined to make one more effort. 
In 1857 the yacht Foz, a small screw steamer, was 
fitted out by her, and placed under the command 
of Captain M‘Clintock, an Arctic explorer whose 
name has already been mentioned. His task was 
much easier than that of his predecessors. He 
knew where to look for traces of the lost expedi- 
tion. Having sailed from England in 1857, he 
wintered in Davis’s Strait, made his escape out of 
the ice in April, 1858, reached Point’s Inlet on 27th 
July, and Beechy Island on 11th August, where he 
erected a monument to those members of the expe- 


dition who had died there in 1845-46. He thence |. 


sailed down Peel’s Strait; but finding more ice 
than he expected, made for Bellot Strait, and final- 
ly wintered there in 1848-49. From thence, dur- 
ing the spring of this year, he sent out traveling 
parties, one of which discovered the relics which 
close the history of the Franklin search. 

On 2d April last the spring journeys were com- 
menced, Captain M‘Clintock being in command of 
one party, Lieutenant Hobson of another. The 
latter, in lat. N. 69° 09’, and long. 99° 27’, on King 
William’s Land, discovered a boat. We engrave 
the scene on pages 696 and 697, and subjoin Cap- 
tain M‘Clintock’s description : 

“It appears that this boat had been intended for the 
ascent of the Fish River, but was abandoned apparently 
upon a return journey to the ships, the sledge upon which 
she was mounted being pointed in that direction. She 
measured 28 feet in length, by 7} feet wide, was most 
carefully fitted, and made as light as possible; but the 
sledge was of solid oak, and almost as heavy as the boat. 
A large quantity of clothing was found within her, also 
human skeletons. One of these lay in the after-part of 
the boat, under a pile of clothing; the other, which was 
much more disturbed, probably by animals, was found 
in the bow. Five pocket-watches, a quantity of silver 
spoons and forks, and a few religious books, were also 
found, but no journals, pocket-books, or even names 
upon any article of clothing. Two double-barreled guns 
stood upright against the boat's side, precisely as they 
had been placed eleven years before. One barrel in each 
was loaded and cocked ; there was ammunition in abund- 
ance, also thirty or forty pounds of chocolate, some tea, 
and tobacco. Fuel was not wanting: a drift tree lay 
within a hundred yards of the boat. Many very inter- 
esting relics were brought away by Lieutenant Hobson, 
and some few by myself.” 

On 6th May Lieutenant Hobson encamped near 
a large cairn upon Point Victory. He there found 
a tin case containing the record, of which, on the 
preceding page, we give a fac-simile. 

Accompanying the dispatch of Captain M‘Clin- 
tock to the British Admiralty are exact inventories 
of all the relics found. Among the most interest- 
ing are the following, obtained from the Boothian 
Esquimaux, near the magnetic pole: 

‘*Seven knives made by the natives out of ma- 
terials obtained from the last expedition ; one knife 
without a handle; one spear head and staff (the 
latter has broken off); two files; a large spoon or 
scoop, the handle of pine or bone, the bowl of musk 
ox horn; six silver spoons and forks, the property 
of Sir John Franklin, Lieutenants H. D. Vescomte 
and Fairholme, A. M‘Donald, assistant-surgeon, 
and Lieutenant E. Couch (supposed from the initial 
letter T and crest a lion’s head); a small portion 
of a gold watch-chain, a broken piece of ornament- 
al work, apparently silver gilt; a few small naval 
and other metal buttons; a silver medal obtained 
by Mr. M‘Donald as a prize for superior attain- 
ments at a medical examination in Edinburgh, 
April, 1838 ; some bows and arrows, in which wood, 
iron, or copper has been used in the construction— 
of no other interest.” 
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INSURRECTION AT HARPER’S 
FERRY. 


A WEEK ago people were astounded by 
news that a servile insurrection had bro- 
ken out at Harper’s Ferry, in Virginia. It is 
now well understood that, though negroes were 
implicated in the affair as well as white men, 
and one of the designs of the movement was to 
liberate slaves, the insurrection was merely the 
work of a half-crazed white, whose views and 
aims were, to say the least, extremely vague 
and indefinite. Ossawottomie Brown, as he 
loved to be called, was an old soldier of for- 
tune, who had fallen upon evil days in Kansas 
where he lost two of seven sons; misfortune 
had imbittered his temper and turned his brain; 
he fancied he was charged with the mission of 
liberating slaves by force; and the sad recur- 
rence of Harper’s Ferry, with the loss of life 
which it occasioned, is the miserable result. 

It is hardly necessary to add that the event 
will possess marked political significance at the 
present time. The admitted affiliations be- 
tween Gerrit Smith and old Brown, and the 
peculiar sympathy expressed for him and his 
friends by certain organs of the Republican par- 
ty, are likely to increase the vote against the 
Republican candidates this fall. 

For, whatever opinions a man may hold in 





Sir John Vranklin and his expedition had perish- | reference to the slavery controversies which are 





agitated in this country, all are unanimous 
against any thing like compulsory emancipation 
and servile revolts. The horrors of servile war, 
with its necessary accompaniments in the shape 
of murder, rape, outrage, rapine, and incendi- 
arism, are vividly realized by men of all par- 
ties; even the warmest friends of the slaye— 
with a few crazy exceptions, perhaps—would, 
like Mr. Everett, shoulder a musket at any 
time to prevent such atrocities. And though 
the leading Republican politicians and papers 
may and do repudiate the acts of Brown and 
his associates, it is likely that a large section 
of the people of this country will hold them re- 
sponsible for what has happened. It will be 
said that men of Brown's stamp would never 
have ventured upon the outrages they have com- 
mitted but for the open sympathy expressed by 
persons of high standing with the cause they 
espoused; and though this inference may be 
unjust, it presents sufficient superficial plausi- 
bility to be very generally accepted. Mr. 
Brown, we think, will have cost the Republic- 
ans many thousand votes. 


POLITICS IN FIFTH AVENUE. 


Tue scandalous scenes which occurred at 
Syracuse, on the occasion of the late Demo- 
cratic State Convention, and the growing pow- 
er of rowdyism among the politicians of this 
and other large cities, have prompted a move- 
ment among men of means and character for 
the purpose of mending the evil. Meetings 
have been held at which leading bankers, mer- 
chants, lawyers, and men of property have as- 
sembled ; a regular organization has been form- 
ed; money has been raised ; and measures gen- 
erally have been taken, which, it is hoped, may 
prove effective in remedying the mischief. 

Thus far we confess that we don’t see much 
reason for expecting great fruits from the Fifth 
Avenue organization. The purpose of that 
body, so far as at present expressed, is not to 
oppose but to second Tammany Hall. Fifth 
Avenue does not propose to nominate candi- 
dates, or to impose platforms. ‘These import- 
ant concerns it leaves, as heretofore, to the con- 
trol of ancient Tammany. 

We can not but express our appreciation of 
the sagacity which the Fifth Avenue Vigilants, 
as they are pleased to be called, have thus 
evinced. Probably nothing could be more fa- 
tal to a candidate than to have been nominated 
by Fifth Avenue. In a country where univers- 
al suffrage obtains, and manhood is the only 
qualification required of voters, it is evident not 
only that bankers and rich merchants must con- 
stitute an insignificant minority of the citizens, 
but furthermore that a lively jealousy of wealth 
and station must perrade the general electoral 
body. The hod-carricr, who meets the banker 
but once a year on a footing of equality—and 
that is on election-day—would be something 
more than human if he failed to abuse his rare 
privilege ; if, after obeying the banker's behests 
for three hundred and sixty-four days, and be- 
ing, as he generally imagines, bullied and op- 
pressed by him during all that period, he still 
consented to be guided by him on the only day 
in the year on which he in his turn could bully 
and oppress his master. Experience is unva- 
rying on the point; a candidate who secks suc- 
cess under a régime of universal suffrage must 
take ground against bankers, against aristocra- 
cies, against the habitual masters of the rank 
and file of society, and in favor of ‘‘ the great 
unwashed.” Had Fifth Avenue been so im- 
prudent as to set the stemp of its approval on 
any candidate for any office, the circumstance 
would infallibly have roused against him an op- 
position which would have been overwhelming. 

It is the same with platforms. The rank 
and file of humanity—especially in large cities 
—believe, rightly or wrongly, that aristocracies 
of rank or wealth are their enemies. What- 
ever Fifth Avenue might enunciate as sound 
doctrine would immediately become suspected 
by the masses which control our elections. 

In a word, the new organization has thus far 
shown its wisdom by declaring its incapacity to 
do any thing. Had it tried to act, it would 
have done mischief. We confess that we do 
not see that the conditions of its existence can 
be altered hereafter, or that future circum- 
stances can render it safe for the Fifth Avenue 
reformers to adventure beyond the safe domain 
of cosy gatherings in hotel parlors, and grave 
chat over the affairs of the nation. 

The real evil of our political affairs arises 
from willful neglect of voting by the respect- 
able classes. If Fifth Avenue can make men 
vote, then it may do good ; but its very orgay- 
ization will militate against its success. If it 
be once understood that any man is to receive 
the Fifth Avenue vote, he will be almost as 
gravely damaged as if he had been nominated 
in that aristocratic quarter. 

Whatever influence wealth and education 
should exercise over our political affairs should 
be exercised silently and discreetly, so as not to 
provoke the jealousy of the masses. Had the 
gentlemen who are mecting in the Fifth Av- 
enue made a point of never failing to vote at 
elections; had they insisted on making their 
way to the polls and keeping the polls open for 
people who are neither bankers nor million- 
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aires, but who nevertheless belong to the “‘ re- 
spectable classes,” there would have been no 
necessity for an organization of property against 
rowdyism. It is because Mr. Watts Sherman 
and his friends have for years neglected a duty 
which should have been sacredly performed that 
political power has lapsed into the hands of 
bandits and ruffians. If, at next election, the 
respectable classes, men of property, character, 
and education, had the manhood and the cour- 
age to insist on recording their votes, the dan- 
gerous classes would be overwhelmed beyond 
redemption. The rowdies are to the respect- 
able classes as one to twenty. But if the twen- 
ty have not the pluck to go to the polls, the 
one, who flourishes his shillelah there, must 
win the day. 

This is the true difficulty in our politics ; un- 
less the Fifth Avenue party can solve it, they 
are wasting their time. 


‘FRR LOUVUGER. 


THE NUPTIALS OF DON CESAR DE BAZAN. 


Ir we are an extremely ridiculous people, we 
certainly have the satisfaction of knowing that we 
are no more so than other peeple. If we worship 
Mammon with a heartiness and entireness which 
might be profitably extended to some other wor- 
ship, we can look over our shoulders and find our- 
selves in a great, if not a goodly, company. 

Young Mr. Rothschild was married a couple of 
years ago or so in England. Who, on earth, is 
young Mr. Rothschild? Answer. He is the son 
of a very rich old Mr. Rothschild. The very rich 
young gentleman was, or was not, amember of the 
famous Banking-house ; and however great might 
have been the natural interest in one of the powers 
of the world, as a real, managing Rothschild is, 
the interest in his young son could be only derived 
from the fact of his great wealth. Nor is that to 
be wondered at. In a world where we are all 
scratching to make the highest pile we can, we 
can not avoid having a peculiar regard for the man 
who has made the highest pile of all, and that is 
reflected upon his children, especially if they suc- 
ceed to his possessions. 

The interest in a rich man is perfectly intelli- 
gible. John Bull knows all about it. Nobody is 
wiser than he upon that point. The London 7imes 
served up the Rothschild nuptials with a splendor 
which, in its kind, was hardly surpassed, probably, 
by the wedding breakfast. The Book of Snobs, 
in fact, was written in England. 

But if John Bull knows it all, his cousin Jona- 
than is not ignorant. Jonathan does gloat over a 
genuinely rich man, like a cannibal over an alder- 
man; and as Jonathan requires at least three col- 
umns of * Personal” in his morning paper, he is 
not particular that his rich man should be a famous 
man. Let him only come and marry one of the 
fair daughters of the land; and if Jonathan can 
only read of the riches and behold the jewelry and 
the dresses, he will be content to do nothing but 
make sport of the whole thing. He will manufac- 
ture a story out of it straightway. He will have 
the hero, black as your hat and sixty years old at 
least. He will have the bride all glowing pearls 
and blushing purity, aged eighteen. He will call 
it in his secret soul a sacrifice ; a sell—in fact. 

Is there any thing so very extraordinary in the 
fact that a very rich man marries, that it should 
excite the public mind? And taking the worst 
view of it, is it so very rare an occurrence for a 
young woman to marry a man who is much older 
and richer than she, that every detail should be 
paraded ? 

However, if a man will be worth innumerable 
millions of dollars he must take the consequences. 














THE FIREMEN'S FESTIVAL. 


TuERE is something very real in a Firemen’s 
parade. They are soldiers who are on duty all the 
time, and consequently they have a kind of im- 
portance like that of the army in other countries. 
They are, in fact, the garrison of the city, which is 
threatened constantly by something more destruc- 
tive than a military onset; and they hold the ene- 
my at bay. He is never quite overcome, indeed ; 
for fire is like sin, and bursts out and rages wher- 
ever men plant themselves in great communities ; 
but he is kept in wonderful subjection by the brill- 
iant thousands who lately paraded to show them- 
selves and their machines—to see and be seen—and 
to receive the homage which the loyal city grate- 
fully renders. 

The Machine is a wonder. It is impossible, as 
it is invidious, to make comparisons; but each 
seemed to be more splendid than the others, and 
the pride and care with which each is painted, dec- 
orated, and kept, impart a kind of personal, affec- 
tionate feeling to it, as if it were alive. Indeed 
the regard of a fireman for his machine is not un- 
like that of a Bedouin for his horse. It is his idol, 
his duck, his dear! Why do we not have a ro- 
mance of Mose, in which his lady-love shall be 
consumingly jealous of the fire-engine, and, bursting 
into the engine-house by stealth, on the very eve 
of the Triennial Parade, when it is adorned and 
glorified, shall deface and mutilate the odious 
rival; and as she steals away, with satisfied re- 
venge, shall meet Mose creeping in to feast his eyes 
upon the machine ready for the Triennial ? 

Our tales of Antar must be told of the streets, 
of red shirts, of deep-booming bells, of yelps, and 
screams, and a whirlwind of shouting. For if the 
firemen do their work well, they also let the neigh- 
borhood know that they are doing it. It is no 
wonder, for their hearts are in it as well as their 
hands. here is many a boy who is smitten with 
the love of following the machine, as others are by 
the love of the sea or of the army. Whatever the 


Season or the hour, the sircke of the bell summons | 





and dreams, to join the hallooing crew and hurry 
to the scene. 

In this real passion for the business lies the in- 
terest of such a striking spectacle as the great pa- 
rade. It is this which leads the companies to fon- 
dle and pet their engines; so that you feel, as you 
look, that an insult to the machine would be resent- 
ed almost like one to a mistress. There is an ele- 
ment of protecting regard which enters into the 
fireman’s feeling of which the soldier is uncon- 
scious. The honor of the corps is hardly repre- 
sented by the flag as that of the fire-company is by 
its engine. OF course it has its disadvantages. A 
company of lovers, if they fall to comparing the 
charms of their enchanters, is very apt to be pep- 
pery; and the firemen themselves take fire, and 
blaze out into riots and rows which have certainly 
given the fraternity a doubtful name. Apparent- 
ly the radicals of radicals, they are, by the very 
nature of their calling, conservative. 

And how gayly they looked and marched on 
Monday! What a cheerful, pretty spectacle it 
was! It was what the French would call a so- 
lemnity of Peace. Ah! wouldn’t they like to have 
one, instead of that festivity which reminds those 
who look upon the glittering files of returning sol- 
diers, how many shall return no more! 





PRIZE-FIGHTING. 


Way should a journal publish an elaborate re- 
port of a prize-fight, and in the same sheet print 
an editorial deprecating the brutal influence of 
such exhibitions? It is news, is it? Yes, but 
there are plenty of dog-fights, and rat-hunts, and 
other bloody entertainments, which are quite as 
much news, and quite as deserving of detailed no- 
tice. It is true that prize-fighting is frequent, and 
is, to a certain degree, a sign of the times. Then 
let it be mentioned as you mention the victim of 
Peter Funk—as you mention crimes, and other dis- 
agreeable things—but why give it the dignity of a 
leading position, of commanding type, and of such 
undue importance ? 

Suppose five thousand people go from New York 
to Canada to see two men pommel each other into 
black-and-blue jelly. Suppose the two men do it, 
and the five thousand get their money’s worth. 
The whole thing is unmitigated brutality, like 
a deliberate murder. Is there any more reason, 
because it is ‘‘news,”’ that we should be told in 
nasty detail how one “came up,” bloody and 
quivering, to a tenth or twentieth round, and how 
the other played away upon his adversary’s nob, 
and so on, than that we should be regaled with the 
hideous details of every other bestiality that takes 
place in or near a great city ? 

Every paper does discriminate what news it will 
publish, whether it says so or not; and if it re- 
solve to mention every thing which excites a good 
deal of public interest as news, why should it not 
exercise common sense and decency as to the man- 
ner of presenting it to the reader? Thus every 
newspaper would naturally publish the strange 
intelligence that came along the wire from Har- 
per’s Ferry. But how if it had entered into mi- 
nute details of each case of the shooting of the 
men; and described, with loathsome fidelity, ev- 
ery repulsive circumstance of the agony and con- 
tortion of death ? 

The difficulty is, that an excuse is offered which 
is noexcuse. A newspaper is, of course, to give 
the news. But the editors of a newspaper will al- 
ways be held responsible, by decent men and wo- 
men, for the manner in which the news is given. 





VENUS. 

Ir the picture which now hangs on exhibition 
at the Dusseldorf rooms hung in seme old Italian 
palace, the artist unknown, it would be referred to 
the age of Titian, and be ranked among the great 
and famous pictures. As you enter the hall where 
it hangs and look at it, Italy and the old days of 
art irresistibly arise in memory. Once more you 
are loitering in some silent, sunny, lofty room of 
Venice or Rome; once more you feel the peculiar 
spell of the Italian representation of the old my- 
thology ; once more the simple, childlike objectiv- 
ity of the art of the great colorists glows before 
your eyes. 

If now some whisper says, ‘‘ It was painted by 
an American named William Page in Rome in the 
year of grace 1858,” you can only smile, as you 
gaze on delighted, and whifper in turn, ‘‘ Mistake. 
There is no America—no 1858—nothing later than 
1570 in this picture.” 

It is true. It is Venus as the painters of three 
centuries ago conceived her, and painted as they 
painted her. The face has the beauty of small, 
regular, delicate features, without thought, with- 
out any expression but that of pleased, conscious 
life. The hair is that crimped, utterly golden and 
sun-saturated hair, lightly lifted upon the breeze, 
which all the Venetians loved, and painted from 
Palma Vecchio’s daughter. The form is that round- 
ed, sinuous, symmetrical body, which seems con- 
scious all over of its own loveliness; and with one 
hand lifted in very wantonness of grace, and the 
other gently putting back the floating hair at her 
side, her flexile arm following the outline of the 
delicious form, she stands upon a shell, gently urged 
by a pair of loves, whiie far behind, upon the rip- 
pling sea, the line of the Trojan galleys, which she 
is conducting, stretches backward out of sight. 

As you look you listen to hear the song of the 
rowers far away : 


“Over the sea our galleys went 
With cleaving prows in order brave, 
To a speeding wind and a bounding wave— 
A gallant armament. 
. . . * *. 
“** The isles are just at hand,’ they cried, 
‘Like cloudlets faint at even sleeping, 
Our temple gates are opened wide, 
Our olive-groves thick shade are keeping 
For the lucid shapes you bring,’ they cried. 


This is the lovely, sunny vision ; this the lumin- 


him frem the wariiest nest, from the sweetest sleep | ous cloud of conscious tender life, which vou see in 
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Page’s Venus. It is of the realm of poetry, of im- 
agination, of sensation : 
“O'er her warm cheek, and rising bosom, move 

The bloom of young desire and purple light of love." 
It is a strain of music, exquisite, melodious. If 
you have no ear, it is your misfortune; but don’t 
blame the sweet sounds. If you find nothing later 
than the sixteenth century, think what lovely ideas 
they had three hundred years ago! 





THE BOHEMIANS OF PARIS. 


Ir is generally known that by the name of “ Bo- 
hemians” the Parisians designate those numberless 
poets, artists, sculptors, and journalists, who live in 
a land bordered on all sides by poverty, and situ- 
ated under all the latitudes of hope. It is less 
well known when and how that name originated, 
and that information we propose to give. 

About twenty years ago seven young fellows, 
poets, students, and artists, formed a small society. 
One evening one of them suddenly exclaimed: 
‘* We are the seven capital sins!” This idea was 
received with applause, and the senior of the band 
then spoke as follows: ‘*The moment to form a 
new sect has arrived, in the temples of which idle- 
ness and fantasy shall reign. You have all cer- 
tainly met on the highways those bands of gipsies 
who come from the land of the sun, and are called 
Bohemians. These children of liberty migrate 
wherever their fancy leads them; they have no 
care for the morrow; they eat and drink what 
chance may bring them, and sleep under the first 
green tree which offers. They are the Bohemians 
of the highways ; let us be the Bohemians of the 
cities.” This speech was greeted with three rounds 
of cheers, and on that day the realm of Bohemia 
was founded, 

The seven Bohemians met every evening in a 
lonely coffee-house, to which they had given the 
high-sounding name of Rafaller’s Club. If they 
by chance met in society, one asked the other, 
‘* Are you going to the club ?” and young French 
ladies looked with awe upon these elegant gentle- 
men who certainly risked fifty louis at play. 

This club was of a very extraordinary kind, and 
discussed the most tremendous paradoxes; it was 
the fatherland of eclecticism, and its list of mem- 
bers could boast a Mohammedan, and even a fakir. 
Celebrities were not @imitted, and if a member 
had so far forgotten himself as to become distin- 
guished in art, politics, or literature, he was inex- 
orably erased from the golden book. This club 
took only five seconds to cut up a celebrity, and 
ten minutes to build up a new social system. 
Every evening witticisms, bon mots, and calem- 
bours, the only commodity which was not scarce 
among them, were lavishly wasted, afterward col- 
lected by play writers, and generally ascribed by 
the public to old Talleyrand. 

One evening a solicitor suddenly entered the 
club, and informed them that one of the seven had 
inherited forty thousand francs. This communi- 
cation was received with such a shout of applause 
as deafened the solicitor. A council was imme- 
diately held to determine what should be done with 
this fabulous sum. One of them proposed that a 
great public festival should be given tothe French 
people; another, to buy a principality in Arcadia ; 
a third, a journey to Italy. “ Italiam!” exclaimed 
the seven in a breath, as did once the companions 
of £neas ; and a week afterward they were loung- 
ing under the azure sky of Naples, lying in the 
grass of Ischia and Capri, and sunning themselves 
on the Posilippo, or lighting their cigars at the 
glowing stones thrown up from the crater of Vesu- 
vius; and there they lived in a grand style for 
three months, until one fine morning they awoke 
without a bajocco left of all the forty thousand 
francs which were to last forever. They then be- 
thought themselves of returning to France ; but as 
a band of seven empty stomachs could not well 
march together without starving out the country 
through which they passed, they separated, and 
agreed to meet six weeks later at Rafaller’s Club. 
Then followed the Odysseys of seven careless young 
adventurers. One of them, who could not separate 
himself from the beautiful gulf of Naples, remained 
at an inn in the neighborhood, and lived upon the 
proceeds of his clothes, which he sold toa Jew from 
day today. ‘Mine host,” who had watched with 
anxiety the evolutions of this fugitive wardrobe, 
came one morning to his guest and offered him a 
hundred francs with which to return to France, and 
which he should repay him after his arrival in 
Paris ; but the Bohemian was too proud to accept 
this sum without having honestly gained it. Being 
somewhat of a painter, he therefore took the por- 
traits of the whole family of the landlord, who 
afterward accompanied him on board the ship, 
where he parted from him with the utmost regret. 
Such is the charm of youth and genius that even 
the heart ofa Neapolitan inn-keeper may be touched 
by it! 

“The Bohemians are now no longer confined to 
Rafaller’s Club; there are some who have a posi- 
tion in society and an account at their banker’s, 
but they are nevertheless Bohemians by nature. 
Such was Balzac, and such is Alexandre Dumas. 
Balzac was very conscientious in paying his debts, 
but it is just as true that no man ever had more 
singular ones than he. A friend once meeting him 
in the street, invited him to dine with him at a cer- 
tain restaurant. ‘‘ Pray excuse me,” was Balzac’s 
reply; ‘‘I am on bad terms with the landlord, for 
I owe him eight hundred francs for cutlets.” Some- 
times he had very eccentric whims ; among others, 
he once took it into his head to have a saloon en- 
tirely furnished in white satin, and with an im- 
mense chandelier pendent from the ceiling. Two 
friends who visited him in the evening found him 
pacing to and fro in the apartment, murmuring, 
‘Who is to pay for the white satin?’’ The two 
gentlemen admired his extravagantly-furnished 
saloon, but wanted the chandelier lighted before 
they could fully express their opinion upon the 
Torty candles were soon burning, and 
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muttering “‘ Who is to pay for the white satin?” 
At that moment a knock at the door was heard. 
It was a publisher, who wished to see Balzac. “A 
publisher !” exclaimed Balzac, “and forty candles 
burning! He must pay for it. Throw yourselves 
on the sofas,” he added to his friends, “and don’t 
be afraid of soiling them with your boots.” The 
door opened, the publisher entered, and was daz- 
zled by the splendor of the room. However, Bal- 
zac continued pacing cotnposedly to and fro, as if 
quite accustomed to live amidst a Babylonian lux- 
ury. He then inquired the publisher's business. 

“I should like to publish a novel of yours,” 
stammered he. * 

“Ah, indeed,” replied Balzac. ‘Well, I am 
very much occupied, very fatigued, but—” And 
then he requested the publisher to return on the 
following day, in order to arrange the matter. : 

**T owe Providence at least a pound of wax-can- 
dles,” exclaimed Balzac, as soon as the publisher 
was gone. “He believes, of course, that I burn 
forty candles every evening; and it is quite obvi- 
ous that he can not offer the same sum to a man 
who burns such a light as he would to one who 
works by a dismal lamp. Let us extinguish the 
chandelier; my satin is paid for.” 

Alexandre Dumas has wasted millions in a few 
years. In Monte-Cristo, a country-house in the 
neighborhood of St. Germain, furnished with all 
possible refinement and luxury, he kept open table 
for all his friends, and this was sometimes taken 
advantage of by strangers. One day M. Alphonse 
Karr, who has since quitted Bohemia, and become 
a gardener, on seeing a person at table indulging 
in a very remarkable manner, inquired his name 
of Dumas. He replied, “I don’t know him; he is 
sure to be a friend of my son.” Karr then asked 
the son, who answered, *‘I don’t know him; he is 
sure to be a friend of my father.” Dumas the Eld- 
er was very choice in the selection of paper-hang- 
ings, and if no longer pleased with the design of 
one which he had bought perhaps only a week be- 
fore, he took his pointed cane, bored holes in the 
paper, and entirely spoiled it. On the following 
day he selected another, which soon shared the 
same fate. Some years afterward he was very 
much reduced in circumstances. Once, on the oc- 
casion of a society of young fellows, which includ- 
ed Dumas the son, dining at the Maison Doré in 
Paris, when the bill for the dinner was handed to 
them it was discovered that not one of them had 
the wherewithal to pay it. Dumas alone had a 
five-franc piece, and after some consultation it was 
agreed that he should step across the road and 
fetch some money from his father. He soon re- 
turned with his pockets emptier than before; for 
he had just lent the five francs to his father, to pay 
a very pressing demand from his cobbler. 

One of the oddest Bohemians who ever lived was 
a man of the name of Cabannon, who, in this civ- 
ilized century, played tricks which we would only 
believe to have happened in the “ Arabian Nights.” 
He lived in a hayloft, but on the Boulevards he 
always appeared most elegantly dressed. He also 
possessed the livery of a footman, and when court- 
ing a lady, would sometimes say: ‘‘ Permit me 
to send you some flowers by my negro.” He 
then returned in to his hayloft, blackened his face 
and hands, put on his livery, and carried the 
promised bouquet to the lady, saying: ‘‘ My mas- 
ter, M. Cabannon, has the honor of sending these 
flowers to madame.” On one occasion a gallantry 
of this kind cost him his last five francs, The lady 
to whom he brought the flowers was so charmed 
with their beauty that she gave him a louis gra- 
tuity. Cabannon was thus compelled to accept 
fifteen francs for his courtesy. 

The Bohemians are often very generous. When 
Benazet, the celebrated croupier, still reigned at 
the Palais Royal, a Bohemian once won thirty 
thousand francs in trente et quarante. He might 
have taken the money to a banker, but not know- 
ing one, he kept it in his pocket, and while stroll- 
ing through the garden of the Palais Royal, he 
met three of his friends, and at once gave them 
thirteen thousand francs. ‘‘Eh, well,” he said, 
after they had parted, ‘‘ seventeen thousand francs 
is an odd sum; I had better go back, and gain 
three thousand more to make twenty thousand.” 
Shortly afterward be returned with a much light- 
er purse than he had entered with, and possessing, 
in fact, only twenty-four sous, which he had cau- 
tiously laid aside for his dinner; nor did he think 
of going to those friends to whom he had just given 
thirteen thousand francs, but went quietly to the 
restaurant where he usually dined for twenty-four 
sous, 

During the reign of Louis Philippe there were 
many political Bohemians who connected them- 
selves with the parliamentary opposition. Among 
them was one so poor that he could never afford 
to dine; he went to bed at four o'clock A.m., rose 
at seven P.M., then dressed, and went into society, 
where he satisfied his hunger with sandwiches and 
confectionery ; but he principally frequented po- 
litical balls, where cold chicken and ham were te 
be had. One day he was asked his opinion on M. 
Odillon-Barrot. The reply was: “He has no 
pité de fore-gras.” 

The Bohemian is sometimes ferocious. It hap- 
pened that the wife of one fell ill. The physician 
declared she could only be saved by having her 
hair, which was remarkably long and fine, cut off. 
‘Then I prefer losing her,” answered the Bo- 
hemian; and he really Jost her. 

Every thing is not couleur de rose in the merry - 
land of Bohemia; woe to him who treads the stony 
path with nothing but courage for his stick! Too 
often he will stop short on the road, and hear 
around him the mocking laughter of others who 
have been more clever and fortunate than himself. 
Instead of being pitied he will be reproached for 
his pride and temerity. A Bohemian should be 
young; it is all very well if his watch is at the 
pawnbroker’s when he is twenty; but if he has 
reached the age of thirty, the same watch must 
indicate the smiling hour of success, for a gray- 
haired Bohemian always risks being confounded 
with a rogue, 
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HARPER'S FERRY. 
Tue accompanying engraving will convey to 
we beholder an accurate idea of the scene of the 


HARPER’S FERRY—THE SCENE 
late singular and disastrous insurrection at Har- 
per’s Ferry. The spot is familiar to tourists. The 
town, or village, is built on the junction of the 
Shenandoah and Potomac, which, after uniting, 


OF THE LATE INSURRECTION. 


rush with impetuosity through a cleft in the Blue 
Ridge. Numbers of writers, among others Mr. 
Jefferson, have exerted their utmost skill to de- 


scribe the enchanting scenery of the place. ‘The | 


| bridge over the Potomac, where the train was 

stopped by the rioters, is one of the finest in the 
it is curved, and nine hundred feet Jong. 
Nearly all the level river margin has been used 


| country ; 
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VANCOUVER ISLAND AND WASHINGTON TERRITORY, 





SHOWING SAN JUAN ISLAND AND THE DISPUTED TERRITORY.—[See seat Pace. ] 
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for the National Armory, so that the town scram- 
bles picturesquely among the upland bluffs, till 
the hill-top, like the end of all things, is termina- 
ted by the graves and monuments of a cemetery. 

The Armory usually employs 240 hands, and 
turns out 8850 stand of arms each year. The pop- 
ulation, including the suburbs, is only about 3000, 
of whom about 350 are blacks. 





THE SAN JUAN DISPUTED 
TERRITORY. 

Tie accompanying map will enable our readers 
to follow intelligently the progress of the pending 
controversy with Great Britain in relation to the 
Island of San Juan. : A very few words will ren- 
der the map complete as a geographical picture. 

When the “ Fifty-four forty or tight” dispute was 
ended by the treaty of 1846, the boundary line be- 
tween the United States and Great Britain was 
declared to run “along 49° north latitude to the 
middle of the channel which separates the conti- 
nent from Vancouver Island, and thence southerly 
through the middle of said channel and of Fuca’s 
Strait to the Pacific Ocean.” The question which 
now arises is—where is the channel? The bound- 
ary line is plain until it strikes the San Juan arch- 
ipelago; but there the question arises—does it pass 
east or west of that archipelago? The British 
claim that it passes east of the islands, so as to 
give the group to Great Britain; General Harney 
and other American authorities claim that the true 
channel is west of the islands, which consequently 
belong to the United States. The question should 
Le decided by sailors. Dispassionate sailors should 
he asked whether, if they had to sai. ‘rom Fuca’s 
Strait to Frazer’s River, they would steer through 
Il.ro or Rosario Strait? If they answered in fa- 
vor of the former, then the islands belong to us; if 
they would choose the latter, then they belong to 
Great Britain. 

We have no desire to prejudge this question, 
which will naturally engage the best intellects of 
both countries. But it is right to place on record 
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CHAPTER LXVI. 
THE CRASH, UP TOWN. 


Tne moment Mrs. Dagon heard the dismal 
news of Boniface Newt’s failure she came run- 
ning round to see his wife. The house was as 
solemnly still as the store and office down town. 
Mrs. Dagon looked in at the parlor, which was 
darkened by closed blinds and shades drawn 
over the windows, and in which all the furniture 
was set as for a funeral, except that the chilly 
chintz covers were not removed. 

She found Mrs. Nancy Newt in her chamber 
with May. 

“Well, well! What does this mean? It’s 
all nothing. Don’t you be alarmed. What’s 
failing? It doesn’t mean any thing; and I 
really hope, now that he has actually failed and 
done with it, Boniface will be a little more 
cheerful and liberal. Those parlor curtains are 
positively too bad! Boniface ought to have 
plenty of time to himself; and I hope he will 
give more of those little dinners, and cheer him- 
self up! How is he?” 

Mrs. Newt was dissolved in tears. She shook 
her head weakly, and rubbed her hands. 

**Oh! Aunt Dagon, it’s dreadful to see him. 
He don’t seem himself. He does nothing but 
sit at the table and drum with his fingers; and 
inthe night he lies awake, thinking. And, oh 
dear!” she said, giving way to a sudden burst 
of grief, “he doesn’t scold at any thing.” 

Mrs. Dagon listened and reflected. 

** My dear,” she asked, “has he settled any 
thing upon you?” 

“Nothing,” replied Mrs. Newt. 

“ Aunt Dagon,” said May, who sat by, look- 
ing at the old lady, ‘we are now poor people. 





a few of the reasons which have induced General 
Ilarney to decide the question in favor of his coun- 
try. 

The two essential characteristics of a “ channel,” 
as opposed to lateral streams, are superior width 
and depth. Now Haro Strait is throughout wider 
than Rosario Strait. As to depth, the //erald gives 
the following table of soundings, which show that 
Haro Strait is likewise deeper : 


“Sounpines IN Haro Strrart, in Jathoms.—37, 170, 
90, 65, 96, 100, 150, 150, 115, 115, S4. 

* SounpInes in Rosarro Strait, in fathoms.—3T, 45, 
59, 66, 160, 43, 45, 49, 48, 67." 





Assuming these soundings to be correct, this ar- 
gument must tell against the English claim. 

It is also noteworthy that, though the Hudson's | 
Bay Company seems to have kept sheep on San 
Juan Island without objection from this country, | 
the Legislature of Washington Territory have al- 
ways spoken, in their acts, of the islands as form- 
ing part of the Territory, and, in 1854, expressly 
included them in the county of Whatcom. An 
American official has resided on the islands for 
some years as Custom-house collector, and it seems | 
that he may have actually collected duties, 

The rule is, that littoral islands, if not otherwise | 
owned, belong to the nearest main land, This prin- 
ciple would secure the San Juan archipelago to the 
United States. The English, it seems, are willing 
to yield to the United States the islands of Lopez 
and Orcas, provided they retain San Juan, which, | 
being 70 square miles in size, and well adapted for 
a place of strength, commands the Haro Strait. 
But from the temper of the United States officials | 

' 


it seems unlikely that this compromise would suit 
them. At any rate, we trust that the dispute will 
be conducted with temper and judgment on our 
side, and that the great interests in common be- 
tween the two nations will not be jeoparded. | 
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We shall sell this house, and go and live in « 
small way out of sight.” 

“Fiddle, diddle! my dear,” returned Mrs. 
Dagon, warmly. ‘You'll do no such thing. 
Poor people, indeed! Why, May, you know 
nothing about these things. Failing, failing; 
why, my dear, that’s nothing. A New York 
merchant expects to fail, just as an English no- 

leman expects to have the gout. It isn’t ex- 
actly a pleasant thing, but it’s extremely re- 
spectable. Every body fails. It’s understood.” 

‘“ What’s understood ?”” asked May. 

‘“Why, that business is a kind of game, and 
that every body runs for luck. Oh, I know all 
about it, my dear! It’s all astring of cards—as 
Colonel Burr used to say; and I think if any 
body knew the world, he did—it’s all a string of 
cards or blocks. B trusts A, C trusts B, D 
trusts C, and so on. <A tumbies over, and down 
go Band Cand D. That's the whole of it, my 
dear. Colonel Burr used to say that his rule 
was to keep himself just out of reach of any 
other block. If they knock me over, my dear 
Miss Bunley, he once said to me—ah! May, 
what a voice he said it in: what an eye!—if 
they knock me over, I shall be so busy picking 
myself up that I shall be forced to be selfish, 
and can’t help them. That was Colonel Burr's 
principle. He declared it was the only way in 
which you could be sure of helping others. 
People talk about Colonel Burr. My dear, Col- 
onel Burr was a man who minded his own bus- 
iness.”” 

‘*T have nothing to say of Colonel Burr and 
his principles, Aunt Dagon. I have seen the 
old man once, and he’s living somewhere in 
town now. His doom is more dreadful than, I 
think, most people could bear. Perhaps not a 
solitary human being who really loves him or 
believes in him. Ido 
not say justly, or un- 
justly; for it seems to 
me nobody can de- 
serve any thing like 
his fate. But, Aunt 
Dagon, I don’t think 
it strange that peo- 
ple who admire him 
should think lightly of 
paying their debts.” 

“ Prejudice, preju- 
dice, my dear! Peo- 
ple don’t expect to 
have every thing paid 
that is owing to 
them.” 

May Newt held her 
tongue. She felt in- 
stinctively that a wo- 
man of sixty-five, who 
had been trained by 
Colonel Burr, was not 
very likely to accept 
the opinions of a girl 
of her years. Mrs, 
Newt was feebly rock- 
ing herself during the 
conversation between 
her daughter and 
aunt; and when they 
had finished said, de- 
spairingly, 

“Dear me! what 
will people say? Oh! 
I can’t go and live 
poor. I'm not used 
to it. I don’t know 
how.” 

‘* Live poor!” sniff- 
ed Mrs. Dagon; ‘‘ of 
course you won't live 
poor. I’ve heard Bon- 
iface say often enough 
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that it was too bad to 
be fighting so to be 
rich, but it was a 
world of good-fe or-no- 
thing people; and you 
don’t think he’s go- 
ing to let good-for- 
nothing people drive 
him from a becoming 
style of living? Fid- 
die! I'd like to see 
him undertake to live 
poor.” 

** Do you think peo- 
ple will come to see 
us ?” gasped Mrs, 
Newt. 

**Come? Of course 
they will. They'll all 
rush, the first thing, 
to see how you take 
it. Why, such a thing 
as this is a godsend 


to’em. They'll have 
something to talk 
about for a week. 


And they’ll all try to 
discover if you mean 
to sell out at auction. 
Oh, they will be so 
sorry!” said the old 
lady, imitating imag- 
inary callers; ‘‘ ‘and, 
my dear Mrs. Newt, 
what are you going to 
do? And to think 
of vour being obliged 
to leave this lovely 
house!’ Come ?—did 
you ever know the 
vultures not to come : = 
to a carcass ?” 

Mrs. Nancy Newt 
looked appalled ; and 
so energetic was Mrs, 
Dagon in her allusion to vultures and carcass, 
that her niece unconsciously put to her nose the 
smelling-bottle she held in her hand. 

“Oh, it’s dreadful!” she sighed, rocking and 
smelling, and with the tears oozing from her 
ey es, 

‘** Fiddle! I won’t hear of it. *Tain’t dread- 
ful. It’s nothing atall. You must go out with 
me and make calls this very morning. It’s none 
of your business. . If your husband chooses to 
fail, Jet him fail. He can’t expect you to take 
to making shirts, and to give up society. I 
shall call at twelve in the carriage ; and, mind, 
don’t you look red and mopy. Remember, So, 
good-morning! And, May, I want to speak to 
you.” 

They left Mrs. Newt rocking and weeping, 
with the smelling-bottle at her nose, and de- 
scended to the solemn parlor. 

‘What brought this about ?”” asked Mrs. Da- 
gon as she closed the door. ‘ Your mother is 
so serious and silly that it does no good to talk 
to her. Where’s Abel?” 

** Aunt Dagon, I have my own opinion, but I 
know nothing. I suppose Abel is down town.” 

** What's your opinion ?” 

May paused for a moment, and then said: 

‘*From what I have heard drop from father 
during the last few years since Abel has been 
in the business, I don’t believe that Abel has 
helped him—” 

“Exactly,” interrupted Mrs. Dagon, as if so- 
liloquizing; ‘‘ and why on earth didn’t the fellow 
marry Hope Wayne, or that Southern girl, Grace 
Plumer?” 

“Abel marry Hope Wayne?” asked May, 
with an air and tone of such utter amazement 
and incredulity that Aunt Dagon immediately 
recovered from her abstraction, and half smiled. 

‘*Why, why not?” said she, with equal sim- 
plicity. 

May Newt knew Hope Wayne personally, and 
she had also heard of her from Gabriel Ben- 
net. Indeed, Gabriel had no secrets from May. 
The whole school story of his love had been told 
to her, and she shared the young man’s feeling 
for the woman who, when younger, had so ut- 
terly enthralled his boyish imagination. But 
Gabriel’s story of school life also included her 
brother Abel, and what she heard of the boy 
agreed with what she knew and felt of the man. 

“*T presume,” said May Newt, loftily, “ that 
Hope Wayne would be as likely to marry Aaron 
Burr as Abel Newt.” 

Mrs. Dagon looked at her kindly, and with 
amused admiration. 

“ Well, May, at any rate I congratulate Ga- 
briel Bennet.” 

May’s lofty look drooped. 

* And if ”’—continued Mrs. Dagon—“ if it was 
so wonderfully impossible that Abel should mar- 
ry Hope Wayne, why might he not have married 
Grace Plumer, or some other rich girl? I'm 
sure I don’t care who. It was evidently the only 
thing for him, whatever it may be for other peo- 
ple. When you are of my age, May, you will 
rate things differently. Well-bred men and wo- 
men in society ought to be able to marry any 
body; society isn’t heaven, and it’s silly to be- 
have asif it were. Your romance is very pretty, 
dear; we all have it when we are young, as we 
have the measles and the whooping-cough. But 
we get robust constitutions, my dear,” said the 
old lady, smiling kindly, ‘‘when we have been 
through all that business. When you and Ga- 
briel have half a dozen children, and your girls 
grow up to be married, you'll understand all 
about it. I suppose you know about Mellish 
Whitloe and Laura Magot; don’t you, dear?” 

May shook her head negatively. 

“Well, they are people who were wise early. 
Just after they were married he said to her, 
‘ Lanra, I see that you are fond ef this new dance 
which is coming in; you like to waltz.’ ‘ Yes, 
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I do,’ said she. ‘Well, I don’t like it, and I 
don’t want you to waltz.’ She pouted and cried, 
and called him a tyrant. He hummed Yankee 
Doodle. ‘I will waltz,’ said she at length. 
‘Very well, my dear,’ he answered. ‘I'll make 
a bargain with you. If you waltz, l'll get drunk.’ 
You see it works perfectly. They respect each 
other, and each does as the other wishes. I hope 
you'll be as wise with Gabriel, my dear.” 

** Aunt, I hope I shall never be as old as you 
are,” said May, quietly. ‘I'd rather die.” 

Mrs. Dagon laughed her laugh, ‘“ That's 
right, dear, stand by your colors. You're all 
safe. Gabriel is Lawrence's partner. You can 
afford to be romantic, dear,” 

As she spoke the door opened and Abel en- 
tered. His dress was disordered, his face was 
flushed, and his manner excited. He ran up to 
May and kissed her. She recoiled from the un- 
accustomed caress, and both she and Mrs. Da- 
gon perceived in his appearance and manner, 
as well as in the odor, which presently filled the 
room, that Abel was intoxicated, 

‘* May, darling,” he began in a maudlin tone, 
‘ how’s our dear mother ?” 

‘* She’s pretty well,” replied May, “but you 
had better not go up and see her.” 

‘*No, darling, I won't go if you say not.” 

His eyes then fell uncertainly upon Mrs, Da- 
gon, and he added, thickly, 

‘*That’s only Aunt Dagon. 
Dagon?” 

He smiled at her and at May, and continued: 

“T don't mind Aunt Dagon. Do you mind 
her, May ?” 

** What do you want, Abel?” asked May, with 
the old expression sliding into her eyes that used 
to be there when she sat alone—a fairy princess 
in her tower, and thought of many things. 

Abel had seated himself upon the sofa, with 
his hat still on his head. There was perhaps 
something in May’s tone that alarmed him, for 
he began to shed tears. 

‘*Oh! May, don’t you love your poor Abel ?” 

She looked at him without speaking. At 
length she said, ‘* Where have you been ?” 

‘I’ve been to General Belch’s,” he sobbed in 
reply; “and I don’t mind Aunt Dagon, if you 
don't.” 

“What do you mean by that, you silly fool ?” 
asked Mrs. Dagon, sharply. 

Abel stopped and Jooked half angry, for a mo- 
ment, but immediately fell into the old strain. 

“T mean I'd just as lieve say it before her.” 

‘Then say it,” said May. 

“Well, May, darling, couldn’t you now just 
coax Gabriel—good fellow, Gabriel—used to 
know him and love him at school—couldn’t you 
coax him to get Uncle Lawrence to do some- 
thing ?” 

May shook her head. Abel began to snivel. 

**T don’t mean for the house. D—n it, that’s 
gone to smash. I mean for myself, May, for 
your poor brother Abel. You might just try.” 

He lay back and looked at her ruefully. 

** Aunt Dagon,” she said, quietly, ‘we had 
better go out of the room. Abel, don’t you come 
up stairs while you are in this state. I know all 
that Uncle Lawrence has done for father and 
you, and he will do nothing more. Do you ex- 
pect him to pay your gambling debts ?” she asked, 
indignantly. 

Abel raised himself fiercely, while the bad 
blackness filled his eyes. 

“* D—d old hunx !# he shouted. 

But nobody heard. Mrs. Dagon and May 
Newt had closed the door, and Abel was left 
alone. 

‘It’s no use,” he said, moodily and aloud, 
but still thickly. ‘‘I can't help it. I shall 
have to do just as Belch wishes. But he must 
help me. If he expects me to serve him, he 


How do, Aunt 





must serve me. He says he can—buy off— 
| Bodley—and then-—why, then—devil take it!” 
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he said, vacantly, with heavy eyes, “ thea—then 
—oh yes!” He smiled a maudlin smile. “Oh 
yes! I shall be a great—a great—great—man 
—I’sle be—rep—rep—sentive—ofs—ofs—dear 
ye—pe.” 

iis head fell like a lump upon the cushion 
of the sofa, and he breathed heavily, until the 
solemn, dark, formal parlor smelled like a bar- 


room. 





CHAPTER LXVII. 
ENDYMION. 


Lawrenee Newt had told Aunt Martha that 
he preferred to hear from a young woman’s own 
lips that she loved him. Was he suspicious of 
the truth of Aunt Martha's assertion ? 

When the Burt will was read, and Fanny 
Dinks had hissed her envy and chagrin, she 
had done more than she would willingly have 
done: she had said that all the world knew he 
was in love with Hope Wayne. If all the world 
knew it, then surely Amy Waring did; and if 
she did, was it so strange, he thought, that she 
should have said what she did to me? 

He thought often of these things. His views 
changed as newer thoughts came. But one of 
the days when he sat in his office, and the 
junior partner was engaged in writing the lIet- 
ters which formerly Lawrence wrote, the ques- 
tion slid into his mind as brightly, but as softly 
and benignantly, as daylight into the sky. 

‘Does it follow that she does not Jove me? 
If she did love me, but thought that I loved 
Hope Wayne, would she not hide it from me in 
every way—not only to save her own pride, but 
in order not to give me pain ?” 

So secret and reticent was he, that as he 
thought this he was nervously anxious lest the 
junior partner should happen to look up and 
read it all in his eyes. 

Lawrence Newt rose and stood at the win- 
dow, with his back to Gabriel, for his thoughts 
grew many and strange. 

As he came down that morning he had 
stopped at Hope Wayne's, and they had talked 
for a long time. Gabriel had told his partner 
of his visit to Mrs. Fanny Dinks ; and for some 
reason Lawrence had mentioned it to Hope 
Wayne. The young woman listened intently. 

‘You don’t think I ought to increase the al- 
lowance ?” she asked. 

‘‘Why should you?” he replied. “ Alfred’s 
father still allows him the six hundred, and Al- 
fred has promised solemnly that he will never 
mention to his wife the thousand you allow 
him. I don’t think he will, because he is afraid 
she would stop it in some way. As it is, she 
knows nothing more than that six hundred dol- 
lars seems to go a very great way. Your in- 
come is large; but I think a thousand dollars 
for the support of two utterly useless people is 
quite as much as you are called upon to pay, 
although one of them is your cousin, and the 
other my niece.” 

They went on to talk of many things. In all 
she showed the same calm candor and tender- 
ness. In all he showed the same humorous 
guaintness and good sense. Lawrence Newt 
observed that these interviews were becoming 
longer and longer, as the affairs to arrange 
really became fewer. He could not discover 
that there was any particular reason for it; and 
yet he became uncomfortable in the degree that 
he was conscious of it. 

When the Round Table met, it was evident 
from the conversation between Hope Wayne 
and Lawrence Newt that he was very often at 
her house; and sometimes, whenever they all 
appeared to be conscious that each one was 
thinking of that fact, the cloud settled more 
heavily, but just as impalpably as before, over 
the little circle. It was not removed by the 
conviction which Amy Waring and Arthur 
Merlin entertained, that at all such times Hope 
Wayne was trying not to show that she was pe- 
euliarly excited by this consciousness. 

And she was excited by it. She knew that 
the interviews were longer and longer, and that 
there was less reason than ever for any inter- 
views whatsoever. But when Lawrence Newt 
was talking to her—when he was looking at her 
—when he was moving about the room—she 
was happier than she had ever been—happier 
than she had supposed she could ever be. 
When he went, that day was done. Nor did 
another dawn until he came again. 

Perhaps Hope Wayne understood the mean- 
ing of that mysterious constraint which now so 
often enveloped the Round Table. 

As for Arthur Merlin, the poor fellow did 
what all poor fellows do. So long as it was 
uncertain whether she loved him or not, he was 
willing to say nothing. But when he was per- 
fectly sure that there was no hope for him, he 
resolved to speak. 

In vain his Aunt Winnifred had tried to 
cheer him. Ever since the morning when he 
had told her in his studio the lovely legend of 
Latmos he could not persuade himself that he 
had not unwittingly told his own story. Aunt 
Winvifved showered the choicest tracts about 
his _— wan said = a sigh that she was 
sure he had experienced no change o art ; 
and Arthur salied, with a heer ae 
**Not the slightest.” : : 

The kind old lady was sorely puzzled. It did 
not occur to her that her Arthur could be the 
victim of an unfortunate attachment, as she de- 
seribed the love-lorn Meroes of whom she had 
read in the evil days when she read novels. It 
did not occur to her, because she could as easi- 
ly have supposed a rose-tree to resist June as 
any woman her splendid Arth=*. 

If some gossip to whom she sighes 7G choc’: 
her head, and wondered what ¢. '6-, ..01bir as 
Arthur, who ate his dinner heniiy, and had 


as many orders for portraits 23 ce ceved to ful- 
fill, suggested that there was a woman in the 


| ease, good Aunt Winnifred smiled bland in- 
credulity. 

‘‘Dear Mrs. Toxer, I should like to see that 
woman !” ; 

Then she plied her darning-needles nimbly, 
sighed, scratched her head with a needle, count- 
ed her stitches, and said, 

«¢ Sometimes I can’t but hope that it is con- 
cern of mind, without his knowing it.” 

Mrs. Toxer also knitted, and scratched, and 
counted. 

‘‘No, ma’am; much more likely concern of 
heart with a full consciousness of it. One, two, 
three — bless my soul! I’m always dropping a 
stitch.” 

Aunt Winnifred, who never dropped stitches, 
smiled pleasantly and answered, 

“Yes, indeed, and this time you have dropped 
a very great one.” 

Meanwhile Arthur's great picture advanced 
rapidly. Diana, who had looked only like a 
portrait of Hope Wayne gazing out of a cloud, 
was now more fully completed. She was still 
bending from the clouds indeed, ‘but there was 
more and more human softness in the face every 
time he touched it. Andlo! he had found, at 
last, Endymion. He lay upon a grassy knoll. 
Long whispering tufts sighed around his head, 

which rested upon the very summit of the mount- 
ain. There were no trees, no rocks. There 
was nothing but the sleeping figure with the 
shepherd’s crook by his side upon the mountain 
top, all lying bare to the sky and to the eyes 
that looked from the cloud, and from which all 
the moonlight of the picture fell. 

When Lawrence Newt came into the studio 
one morning, Arthur, who worked in secret upon 
his picture and never showed it, asked him if 
he would like to look at it. ‘The merchant said 
yes, and seated himself comfortably in a large 
chair, while the artist brought the canvas from 
an inner room and placed it before him. As 
he did so, Arthur stepped a little aside, and 
watched him closely. 

Lawrence Newt gazed for a long time and 
silently at the picture. As he did so, his face 
rapidly donned its armor of inscrutability, and 
Arthur’s eyes attacked it in vain. Diana was 
clearly Hope Wayne. That he had seen all 
along. But Endymion was as clearly Lawrence 
Newt! He looked steadily without turning his 
eyes, and after many minutes he said, quietly, 

“Tt is beautiful, It is triumphant. Endym- 
ion is a trifle too old perhaps. But Diana’s 
face is so noble and her glance so tenderly earn- 
est that it would surely rouse him if he were not 
dead.” 

“Dead!” returned Arthur, “why, you know 
he is only sleeping.” 

‘““No, no,” sdid Lawrence, gently, ‘‘ dead; 
utterly dead—to her. If he were not, it would 
be simply impossible not to awake and love her. 
Who's that old gentleman on the wall over 
there?’ and he pointed to another picture. 

Lawrence Newt asked the same question of 
all the portraits so persistently that Arthur could 
not return to his Diana. When he had satisfied 
his curiosity—a curiosity which he had never 
shown before—the merchant rose and said good- 
by. 

‘**Stop, stop!” 

Lawrence Newt turned, with his hand upon 
the door. 

“You like my picture—” 

‘“Immensely. But if she looks forever she'll 
never waken him. Poor Endymion! he’s dead 
to all that heavenly splendor.” 

He was about closing the door. 

“Hallo!” cried Arthur. 

Lawrence Newt put his head into the room. 

‘‘What a pity that he’s dead!” 

‘Why so?” 

“Because goddesses never marry, so sbe 
wouldn’t hurt him.” 

Lawrence Newt’s head disappeared. 





CHAPTER LXVIII. 
DIANA. 


‘‘Goop-MORNING, Miss Hope.” 

**Good-morning, Mr. Merlin.” 

He bowed, and seated himself, and the con- 
versation seemed to have terminated. Hope 
Wayne was embroidering. The moment she 
perceived that there was silence she found it 
very hard to break it. 

“ Are you busy now?” 

** Very busy.” 

“¢ As long as men and women are vain, so long 
your profession will flourish, I suppose,” said 
Hope Wayne, lifting her eyes and smiling. 

“I like it because it tells the truth,” replied 
Arthur, crushing his hat. 

‘It omitted Alexander’s wry neck,” said 
Hope. 

“It put in Cromwell’s pimple,” answered 
Arthur. 

They both smiled. 

“However, that is not the kind of truth I 
mean —I mean poetic truth. Michael Ange- 
lo’s Last Judgment shows the whole Catholic 
Church.” 

Hope Wayne felt relieved, and looked inter- 
ested. She did not feel so much afraid of the 
silence, now that Arthur seemed entering upon 
a disquisition. But he stopped and said, 

‘“‘T’ve painted a picture.” 

“Full of poetic truth, I suppose, 
Hope, still smiling. 

‘**T’ve come to ask you to go and see.” 

“ Now 2” 

*s \0W.” 

‘22 laid aside her embroidery, and in a little 

hil they had reached his studio. As Hope 
\oyne entered she was impresseel by the spa- 
ciousness of the room, the chastened light, and 
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“It's like the garden of the Hesperides,” she 
said, gayly—‘‘such mellow shadows, and such 
gorgeous colors, like those of celestial fruits. I 
don’t wonder you paint poetic truth.” 

Arthur Merlin smiled. 

‘Now you shall judge,” said he. 

Hope Wayne seated herself in the chair where 
Lawrence Newt had been sitting not two hours 
before, and settled herself to enjoy the spectacle 
she anticipated, for she had a secret faith in 
Arthur’s genius, and she meant to purchase this 
great work of poetic truth at her ow: valuation. 
Arthur placed the picture upon the easel and 
drew the curtain from it, stepping aside as be- 
fore to watch her face. 

The airy smile upon Hope Wayne’s face faded 
instantly. The blood rushed to her hair. But 
she did not turn her eyes, nor say aword. The 
moment she felt she could trust her voice she 
asked, gravely, without looking at Arthur, 

** What is it?” 

“It is Diana and Endymion,” replied the 
painter. 

She looked at it for a long time, half-closing 
her eyes, which clung to the face of Endymion. 

“T have not made Diana tender enough,” 
thought Arthur, mournfully, as he watched her. 

‘‘ How soundly he sleeps!”’ said Hope Wayne, 
at length, as if she had been really trying to 
wake him. 

“You think he merely sleeps ?” asked Arthur. 

** Certainly; why not?” 

“Oh! [thought so too. But Lawrence Newt, 
who sat two hours ago just where you are sitting, 
said, as he looked at the picture, that Endymion 
was dead.” 

Hope Wayne put her finger to her lip, and 
looked inquiringly at her companion. 

‘““Dead! Did he say dead?” she asked. 

‘‘Dead,” repeated Arthur Merlin. 

‘*T thought Endymion only slept,” continued 
Hope Wayne, “but Mr. Newt is a judge of 
pictures ; he knows.” 

‘* He certainly spoke as if he knew,” persisted 
the painter, recklessly, as he saw and felt the 
usual calmness return to his companion. ‘He 
said that if he were not dead he couldn’t resist 
such splendor of beauty.” 

As Arthur Merlin spoke he looked directly 
into Hope Wayne’s face, as if he were speaking 
of her. 

“Mr. Newt’s judgment seems to be better 
than his memory,” said she, pleasantly. 

“ How ?” 

‘*He forgets that Endymion did awake. He 
has not allowed time enough for the effect of 
Diana’s eyes. NowI am sure,” she said, shak- 
ing her finger at the picture, ‘‘I am sure that 
that silly shepherd will not sleep there forever. 
Never fear, he will wake up. Diana never looks 
or loves for nothing.” 

“It will do no good if he does,” insisted Ar- 
thur, ruefully, as if he were sure that Hope 
Wayne understood that he was speaking in 
parables. 

‘** Why ?” she asked, as she rose, still looking 
at the picture. 

“‘ Because goddesses never marry.” 

He looked into her eyes with so much mean- 
ing, and the “ do they?” which he did not utter 
was so perfectly expressed by his tone, that 
Hope Wayne, as she moved slowly toward the 
door, looking at the pictures on the wall as she 
passed, said, with her eyes upon the pictures 
and not upon the painter, 

**Do you know the moral of that remark of 
yours?” . 

‘Moral? Heaven forbid! I don’t make moral 
remarks,” replied Arthur. 

‘*This time you have done it,” she said, smil- 
ing; ‘you have made a remark with a moral. 
I'm going, and I leave it with you as a legacy. 
The moral is, If goddesses never marry, don’t 
fall in love with a goddess.” 

She put out her hand to him as she spoke. 
He involuntarily took it, and they shook hands 
warmly. 

**Good-morning, Mr. Merlin,”’shesaid. ‘‘ Re- 
member the Round Table to-morrow evening.” 

She was gone, and Arthur Merlin sank into 
the chair she had just left. 

“Oh, Heavens!” said he, “ did she understand 


9” 


or not? 


LITERARY. 


Tur Lire AND TrAvets or HvumpBo.pt, pub- 
lished by Rudd & Carleton, is an excellent speci- 
men of biography, readable as well as instructive, 
not tedious nor tiresome, but to the point. We 
have seldom seen a work as well done. Although 
published anonymously (except as to the preface, 
which is by Bayard Taylor), we find the modest 
initials of R. H. Stoddard, Esq., on the last page 
of the book, and we venture the assertion that, if 
Mr. Stoddard will write more biographies in this 
style, there will be plenty of readers to buy them. 

Sworp anp Gown, by the Author of “Guy 
Livingstone” (octavo, paper; price 25 cents). The 
many admirers of that popular and brilliant novel, 
‘“*Guy Livingstone,” will be glad to know that 
Messrs. Harper & Brothers have just published a 
second book by the same author. ‘Sword and 
Gown” has the same peculiar power of thought and 
vigor of narrative which make “‘ Guy Livingstone” 
one of the most interesting novels of our time, and 
gave to its author—who, by-the-way, persists in re- 
maining nameless—a place among the strongest 
writers and novelists of the day. We are glad to 
know that Messrs. Harper & Brothers have placed 
“ Sword and Gown” in their admirable ‘‘ Library 
of Select Novels,” and sell it at twenty-five cents. 

From Higgins, Bradley, & Dayton, we have 
Tne YounG MEN OF THE Brs_e—a series of lec- 
tufes before the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion of Boston by such men as Dr, Adams, Dr. 
Kirk, Bishop Eastburn, and ether eminent clergy- 
men. 








DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE, 


EXTRAORDINARY INSURRECTION AT HARPER’s 
FERRY. 


One of the most extraordinary events that ever oc 
curred in our history took place last week at Harper's 
Ferry. We shall endeavor to give our readers a con 
nected history of the affair, which, at the present time, 
has been brought to a close. 4 


THE FIRST ACTIVE MOVEMENT. 


The first active movement in the insurrecti ; 
made at about half past ten o'clock on oa 
William Williamson, the watchman at Harper's Ferry 
bridge, while walking across toward the Maryland side 
was seized by a number of men, who said he was their 
prisoner, and must come with them. He recognized 
Brown and Cook among the men, and knowing them, 
treated the matter as a joke; but enforcing silence, they 
conducted him to the Armory, which he found already 
in their possession. He was detained till after daylight. 
and then discharged. The watchman who was to relieve 
Williamson at midnight found the bridge lights all out, 
and was immediately seized. Supposing it an attempt 
at robbery, he broke away, and his pursuers stumbling 
over him, he escaped. 


ARREST OF COLONEL WASHINGTON AND OTHERS. 


The next appearance of the insurrectionists was at the 
house of Colonel Lewis Washington, a large farmer and 
slave-owner, living about four miles from the ferry. A 
party, headed by Cook, proceeded there, and rousing 
Colonel Washington, told him he was their prisoner. 
They also seized all the slaves near the house, took 
carriage horse, and a large wagon with two horses. 
When Colonel Washington saw Cook he immediately 
recognized him as the man whe had called upon him 
some months previous, to whom he had exhibited some 
valuable arms in his possession, including an antique 
sword presented by Frederick the Great to George Washi- 
ington, and a pair of pistols presented by Lafayette to 
Washington, both being heir-looms in the family. Before 
leaving Cook wanted Colonel Washington to engage in 
a trial of skill at shooting, and exhibited considerable 
skill asa marksman. When he made the visit on Sun- 
day night he alluded to his previous visit, and the cour- 
tesy with which he had been treated, and regretted the 
necessity which made it his duty to arrest Colonel Wash- 
ington. He, however, took advantage of the knowledge 
he had obtained by his former visit to carry off all the 
valuable collection of arms, which the Colonel did not 
reobtain till after the final defeat of the insurrection. 

From Colonel Washington's he proceeded with him as 
& prisoner in the carriage, and twelve of his negroes in 
the wagon, to the house of Mr. Alstadt, another large 
farmer, on the same road. Mr. Alstadt and his son, «a 
lad of sixteen, were taken prisoners, and all their ne- 
groes within reach forced to join the movement. He 
then returned to the Armory at the Ferry. 


THE STOPPAGE OF THE RAILROAD TRAIN. 

At the upper end of the town the mail train arrived at 
the usual hour, when a colored man, who acted as assist- 
ant to the baggage-master, was shot, receiving a mortal 
wound, and the conductor, Mr. Phelps, was threatened 
with violence if he attempted to proceed with the train. 
Feeling uncertain as to the condition of affairs, the con- 
ductor waited until after daylight before he ventured te 
proceed, having delayed the train six hours. 

Luther Simpson, baggage-master of the mail-train, 
gives the following particulars: I walked up the bridge; 
was stopped, but was afterward permitted to go up and 
see the captain of the insurrectionists; I was taken to the 
Armory, and saw the captain, whose name is Bill Smith; 
I was kept prisoner for more than an hour, and saw from 
five to six hundred negroes, all having arms; there were 
two or three hundred white men with them; all the 
houses were closed. I went into a tavern kept by Mr. 
Chambers; thirty of the inhabitants were collected there 
with arms. They said most of the inhabitants had left, 
but they declined, preferring to protect themselves; it 
was reported that five or six persons had been shot. 

Mr. Simpson was escorted back over the bridge by six 
negroes. 


THE STATE OF AFFAIRS AT DAYBREAK. 


It was not until the town thoroughly waked up, and 
found the bridge guarded by armed men, and a guard 
stationed at all the avenues, that the people saw that 
they were prisoners. A panic appears to have imme- 
diately ensued, and the number of insurrectionists was 
at once largely increased. In the mean time a number 
of workmen, not knowing any thing of what had oc- 
curred, entered the Armory, and were successively taken 
prisoners, until at one time they had not less than sixty 
men confined in the Armory. These were imprisoned 
in the engine-house, which afterward became the chief 
fortress of the insurgents, and were not released until 
after the final assault. The workmen were imprisoned 
in a large building further down the yard. 


EARLY CASUALTIES. 


A colored man, named Hayward, a railroad porter, 
was shot early in the morning for refusing to join in the 
movement. 

The next man shot was Joseph Burley, a citizen of 
Perry. He was shot standing in his own door. The in- 
surrectionists by this time, finding a disposition to resist 
them, had withdrawn nearly all within the Armory 
grounds, leaving only a guard on the bridge. 

About this time, also, Samuel P. Young, Esq., was shot 
dead. He was coming into town on horseback, carrying 
a gun, when he was shot from the Armory, receiving a 
wound of which he died during the day. He was a 
graduate of West Point, and greatly respected in the 
neighborhood for his high character and noble qualities. 


THE ARRIVAL OF TROOPS, AND FIRST FIGHTING. 


At about noon, the Charlestown troops, under com- 
mand of Colonel Robert W. Bayler, crossed the Susque- 
hanna River some distance up, and marched down the 
Maryland side to the mouth of the bridge. Firing a vol- 
ley, they made a gallant dash across the bridge, clearing 
it of the insurrectionists, who retreated rapidly down to- 
ward the Armory. In this movement of the insurrec- 
tionists a man named William Thompson was taken 
prisoner. 

The Shepherdstown troops next arrived, marching 
down the Shenandoah side, and joining the Charlestown 
forces at the bridge. A desultory exchanye of shots fol- 
lowed, one of which struck Mr. Fountain Beckham, Mayor 
of the town, and agent of the railroad company, entering 
his breast and passing entirely through his body. The 
ball was a large elongated slug, and made a dreadfil 
wound. ‘Mr. Beckham died almost immediately. He 
was without fire-arms, and was exposed for only a mo- 
ment while approaching a water-station. His assailant, 
one of Brown's sons, was shot almost immediately, but 
managed to get back to the engine-house, where his body 
was found next day. 

The murder of Mr. Beckham greatly excited the popu- 
lace, who immediately raised a cry to bring out the pris- 
oner, Thompson. He was brought out on the bridge, 
and there shot down. He fell into the water, and some 
— of life still remaining, he was riddled with 


RESCUE OF THE WORKMEN BY THE MARTINS- 
BURG BOYS. 

While this was going on the Martinsburg levies ar- 
rived at the upper end of the town, and entering the 
Armory grounds by the rear, made an attack from that 
side. This force was largely composed of railroad em- 
ployés, gathered from the tonnage trains at Martins- 
burg, and their attack was generally spoken of as show- 
ing the greatest amount of fighting pluck exhibited dur- 
ing the day. Dashing on, firing and cheering, and gal- 
lantly led by Captain Alburtis, they earried the building 
in which the Armory men were imprisoned, and released 
the whole of them. : p 

They were, however, but poorly armed, some with pis- 
tols and others with shot-guns; and when they came 
within range of the engine-house, where the élite of the 
insurrectionista were gathered, and were exposed to the 
rapid and dexterous use of Sharp's rifles, they were forced 
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to fall back, suffering pretty severely. Conductor Evans 
Dorsey, of Baltimore, was killed instantly, and Conduct- 
or George Richardson received a wound from which he 
died during the day. Several others were wounded, 
amorg them a son of Dr. Hammond, of Martinsburg. 


LATER CASUALTIES, 

A guerrilla warfare was maintained during the rest of 
the day, resulting in the killing of two of the insurree- 
tionists and the wounding of a third. One crawled out 
through a culvert leading into the Potomac, and attempt- 
ed to cross to the Maryland side, whether with the view 
of escaping, or conveying information to Cook, is not 
known, 

He was shot while crossing the river, and fell dead on 
the rocks. An adventurous lad waded out and secured 
his Sharp's rifle. The body was afterward stripped of a 
part of its clothing. In one of his pockets was found a 
captain's commission, drawn up in full form, and de- 
claring that the bearer, Cap‘ain Lehman, held that com- 
mission under Major-General Brown. A light mulatto 
was shot just outside the Armory gate. The ball went 
throngh the throat, tearing away the principal arteries, 
and killing him instantly. His name is not known, but 
he is one of the free negroes who came with Brown. His 
body was left in the street until noon yesterday, exposed 
to every indignity that could be heaped upon it by the 
excited populace, 

At this time a tall, powerful man, named Evens Ste- 
phens, came out from the Armory, conducting some 
prisoners, it was said. He was twice shot—once in the 
side, once in the breast. He was then captured and 
taken to a tavern, and after the insurrection was quelled 
was turned over to the United States authorities in a dy- 
ing condition. During the afternoon a sharp little affair 
took place on the Shenandoah side of the town, The in- 
surrectionists had also seized the halls of the rifle works, 
and a party of their assailants found their way in through 
a mill-race, and dislodged them. 

In this rencontre, it was said, three insurrectionists 
were killed, but we found but one dead body, that of a 
negro, on that side of the town. Night by this time had 
setin, and operations ceased. Guards were placed around 
the Armory, and every precaution taken to prevent es- 
capes, 








THE NIGHT SCENE. 

At 11 o'clock the Monday night train, with Baltimore 
military and marines, arrived at Sandy Hook, where 
they waited for the arrival of Colonel Lee, deputized by 
the War Department to take the command. The night 
passed without any serious alarms, but not without ex- 
citement. The marines were marched over immediately 
after their arrival, when Colonel Lee stationed them 
within the Armory grounds, so as to completely surround 
the engine-house, Occasionally shots were fired by 
country volunteers, but what for was not ascertained. 
There was only one return fire from the insurgents. 

NEGOTIATIONS NEXT MORNING, 

Early next morning a door was opened in the building 
occupied by the insurgents, and one of the men came 
out with a flag of truce, and delivered what was supposed 
to be terms of capitulation. ‘The continued preparations 
for assault showed they were not accepted. Shortly after 
Z o'clock, Lieutenant FE. B. Stuart, of the Ist Cavalry, 
who was acting as aid for Colonel Lee, advanced to par- 
ley with the besieged, Samuel Strider, Esq., an old and 
respectable citizen, bearing a flag of truce. They were 
received at the door by Captain Cook. Lieutenant Stu- 
art demanded an unconditional surrender, only promis- 
ing them protection from immediate violence and a trial 
by law. Captain Brown refused all terms but those pre- 
viously demanded, which were substantially, ** That they 
should be permitted to march out with their men and 
arins, taking their prisoners with them ; that they should 
proceed unpursued to the second toll-gate, when they 
would free their prisoners; the soldiers would then be 
permitted to pursue them, and they would fight if they 
could not escape.” Of course, this was refused, and 
Lieutenant Stuart pressed upon Brown his desperate 
position, and urged a surrender. The expostulation, 
though beyond ear-shot, was evidently very earnest, and 
the coolness of the Lieutenant, and the courage of his 
aged flag-bearer won warm praise. At this moment the 
interest of the scene was most intense. The volunteers 
were arranged all around the building, cutting off an es- 
cape in every direction, The marines, divided in two 
squads, were ready for a dash at the door. 


THE BUILDING STORMED. 


Finally, Lieutenant Stuart, having exhausted all argu- 
ment with the determined Captain Brown, walked slowly 
from the door, 

Immediately the signal for attack was given, and the 
marines, headed by Colonel Harris and Lieutenant 
een, advanced in two lines on each side of the door. 
Twe powerful fellows sprung between the lines, and with 
wong sledge-hammers attempted to batter down the 

oor. 

The door swung and swayed, but appeared to be se- 
cured with a rope, the spring of which deadened the ef- 
fect of the blows. Failing thus, they took hold of a lad- 
der, some forty feet long, and advancing at a run, brought 
it with tremendous effect against the door. At the sec- 
ond blow it gave way, one leaf falling inward in a slant- 
ing position. The marines immediately advanced to the 
breach, Major Russell and Lieutenant Green leading. A 
marine in front fell. 

The firing from the interior was rapid and sharp. 
They fired with deliberate aim, and for a moment the 
resistance was serious, and desperate enough to excite 
the spectators to something like a pitch of frenzy. The 
next moment the marines poured in, the firing ceased, 
and the work was done; while cheers rang from every 
side, the general feeling being that the marines had done 
their part admirably. 

APPEARANCE OF THE PRISONERS. 

When the insurgents were brought out, some dead and 
others wounded, they were greeted with execrationg, and 
only the precautions that had been taken saved them 
from immediate execution. The crowd, nearly every 
man of which carried a gun, swayed with tumultuous ex- 
citement, and cries of ** Shoot them! shoot them!" rang 
from every side. The appearance of tlic liberated pris- 
oners, all of whom, throngh the steadiness of the ma- 
rines, escaped injury, changed the current of feeling, 
and prolonged cheers took the place of howls and execra- 
tions, : 

In the assault private Ruffert of the Marines received 
a ball in the stomach, and was believed to be fatally 
wounded. Another received a slight fiesh wound. 

The lawn in front of the engine-house after the assault 
presented a dreadful sight. Lying on it were two bodies 
of men killed on the previous day, and found inside the 
house; three wounded men, one of them just at the last 
gasp of life, and two others groanirg in pain. One of 
the dead was Brown's son. Oteway, the wounded man, 
and his sen Watson, were lying on the grass, the father 
presenting a gory spectacle. He had a severe bayonet 
— in his side, and his face and hair were clotted with 

ood, 





BROWN’S EXAMINATION, 


A short time after Captain Brown was brought out he 
revived and tulked earnestly to those about him, defend- 
ing his course and avowing that he had done only what 
was right. He replied to questions substantially as fol- 
lows: ** Are you Captain Brown, of Kansas?" “I am 
sometimes called so." ** Are you Ossawatamie Brown ¥”’ 
“I tried to do my duty there.” * What was your pres- 
tent object?" “To free the slaves from bondage."’ 
“ Were any other persons but those with you now con- 
hected with the movement?" ‘*No."* * Did you ex- 
pect aid from the North?’ ** No; there was no one con- 
heeted with the movement but those who came with 
me.” * Did you expect to kill people in order to carry 
your pointy" ‘I did not wish to do so, but you force us 
to it.” Various questions of this kind were put to Cap- 
tain Brown, which he answered clearly and freely, with 
seeming anxiety to vindicate himself. 

Ile urged that he had the town at his mercy; that he 
could have burned it and murdered the inhabitants, but 
did not; he had treated the prisoners with courtesy, and 
complained that he was hunted down like a beast. He 
spoke of the killing of his son, which he alleged was 
done while bearing a flag of truce, and seemed very 














anxious for the safety of his wounded son. His conver- 

sation Lore the impression of the conviction that what- 

ever he had done to free slaves was right, and that in 

the warfare in which he was engaged he was entitled to 

be treated with all the respect of a prisoner of war. 
CAPTURE OF ARMS, 

During Tuesday morning, one of Washington's negroes 
came in and reported that Captain Cook was on the 
mountain, only three miles oft; about the same time 
some shots were said to have been fired from the Mary- 
land hills, and a rapid fusillade was returned from Har- 
per’s Ferry. ‘The Independent Grays, of Baltimore, 
immediately started on a scouting expedition, and in two 
hours returned with two wagons loaded with arms and 
ammunition, found at Captain Brown's house. 

‘The arms consisted of boxes filled with Sharp's rifles, 
pistols, etc., all bearing the stamp of the Massachusetts 
Manufacturing Company, Chicopee, Mass, There were 
also found a quantity of United States ammunition, a 
large number of spears, sharp iron bowie-knives fixed 
upon poles, a terrible looking weapon, intended for the 
use of the negroes, with spades, pickaxes, shovels, and 
every thing else that might be needed: thus proving 
that the expedition was well provided for, that a large 
party of men were expected to be armed, and that abun 
ant means had been provided to puy all expenses, 

How all these supplies were got up to this farm with- 
ont attracting observation is very strange. They are 
supposed to have been brought through Pennsylvania. 
The Grays pursued Cook so fast that they secured a part 
of his arms, but with his more perfect knowledge ot lo- 
calities he was enabled to evade them. 
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TREATMENT OF BROWN'S PRISONERS. 





The citizens imprisoned by the insurrectionists all tes- 
tify to their lenient treatment. They were neither tied 
nor insulted, and beyond the outrage of restricting their 
liberty were not ill-used. Captain Brown was always 
courteous to them, and at all times assured them that they 
would not beinjured. He explained his purposes to them, 
and while he had them (the workmen) in confinement, 
made no abolition speech to them. Colonel Washington 
speaks of him as a man of extraordinary nerve. He 
never blanched during the assault, though he admitted 
in the night that escape was impossible, and that he 
would have to die. When the door was broken down, 
one of his men exclaimed, ‘* I surrender.” The Captain 
immediately cried out, ** There's one surrenders—give 
him quarter;"' and at the same moment fired his own 
rifle at the door. 

During the previous night he spoke freely with Colonel 
Washington, and referred to lis sons. He said he had 
lost one in Kansas and two here. Le had not pressed 
them to join him in the expedition, but did not regret 
their loss—they had died in a glorious cause, 





BROWN’S PAPERS AND STORES, 
On 18th a detachment of marines and some volunteers 
made a visit to Brown's house. They found a large 
quantity of blat.kets, boots, shoes, clothes, tents, and 


fifteen hundred pikes, with large blades attixed They 
also discovered a carpet-bag, containing documents 


throwing much light on the affair, printed constitutions 
and by-laws of an organization, showing or indicating 
ramifications in various States of the Union. They also 
found letters from various individuals at the North—one 
from Fred Douglass, containing ten dollars from a lady 
for the cause; also a letter from Gerrit Smith about 
money matters, and a check or draft by him for $100, in- 
dorsed by the cashier of a New York bank, name not 


recollected. All these are in possession of Governor 
Wise. The Governor has issued a proclamation offering 


$1000 reward for Cook, and a large number of armed 
men are now scouring the mountains in pursuit of him. 


THE PRISONERS TO BE TRIED AT CHARLESTOWN, 

The prisoners have been committed to Charlestown 
jail to await the action of the Grand Jury. They will 
be indicted and tried in a few days. The question of 
jurisdiction has been settled in this way: the local au- 
tiorities are to try the prisoners for murder, and mean- 
while the United States authorities are to proceed on a 
charge of treason. Governor Wise said to United States 
District Attorney Ould that he has no objection to the 
General Government proceeding against the prisoners— 
that is, what will be left of them by the time the Virginia 
authorities have done with them. 


THE NAMES OF THE INSURGENTS. 

The names of all the parties engaged on Sunday night, 
except three white men whom he admits he sent away on 
an errand, are as follows, with their proper titles under 
the provisional government: 

WHITES. 
OFFICERS OF THE PARTY. 

General John Brown, Commander-in-Chief, wounded, 
but will recover. 

Captain Oliver Brown, dead. 

Captain Watson Brown, dead. 

Captain Aaron C Stephens, of Connecticut, wounded 
badly. He has three balls, and can not possibly recover. 

Lieutenant Edwin Coppich, of Iowa, unhurt. 

Lieutenant Albert Hazlett, of Pennsylvania, dead. 

Lieutenant William Leman, of Maine, dead. 

Captain John E. Cook, of Connecticut, escaped. 

PRIVATES. 

Stewart Taylor, of Canada, dead. 

Charles P. Tidd, of Maine, dead. 

William Thompson, of New York, dead, 

Adolph Thompson, of New York, dead, 

Captain John Kage, of Ohio, raised in Virginia, dead. 

Lieutenant Jeremish Anderson, of Indiana, dead. 

With the three whites previously seut off, making sev- 
enteen whites. 

NEGROES. 

Daingerfield, newly of Ohio, reised in Virginia, dead, 

Emperor, of New York, raised in South Carolina, not 
wounded, but a prisoner. Ie was elected a member of 
the provisional government some time since, 

Lewis Leary, of Ohio, :aised in Virginia, dead. 

Copeland, of Ohio, ra‘sed iu Virginia, not wounded, a 
prisoner at Charlestown. 

BROWN’S VIEWS. 

Brown has had a conversation with Senator Mason, 
which is reported in the Herald. The following is a 
verbatim report of the conversation: 

“Mr. Mason. ‘Can you tell us, at least, who furnish- 
ed money for your expedition 

“Mr. Browy. ‘1 furnished most of it myself. I can 
not implicate others. Tt is by my own folly that I have 
been taken. I could easily have saved myself from it 
had I exercised my own better judgment, rather than 
yielded to my feelings.’ 

**Mr. Masox. ‘You mean if you had escaped imme- 
diately 7 

“Mr. Brown. ‘No; I had the means to make my- 
self secure without any escape, but I allowed myself to 
be surrounded by a force by being too tardy." 

*. - . * * * *. 

“Mr. Mason. ‘But you killed some people passing 
along the streets quietly.’ 

“Mn. Brown. * Well, Sir, if there was any thing of 
that kind done it was without my knowledge. Your own 
eitizens, who were my prisoners, will tell you that every 
possible means was taken to prevent it. I did not allow 
my men to fire, nor even to return a fire, when there was 
danger of killing those we regarded as innocent persons, 
if I could help it. They will tell you that we alli wed 
ourselves to be fired at repeatedly, and did not return it. 

*A By-stanper. ‘Thatis not so. You killed an un- 
armed man at the corner of the house over there (at the 
water tank) and anotlicr besides.’ 

‘*Mr. Brown. ‘See here, my friend, it is useless to 
dispute or contradict the report of your own neighbors 
who were my prisoners.’ 

**Mr. Mason. ‘If you would tell us who sent you here 
—who provided the means—that would be information 
of some value.’ 

“Mr. Brown. ‘I will answer freely and faithfully 
about what concerns myself—I will answer any thing I 
can with honor, but uot about others,’ 









11K WANTED TO FREE THE SLAVES. 
. . > * > * > 

“Mr. Mason. ‘How many are engaged with you in 
this movemeut? 1 ask those questions for our own 
safety." 

‘Mr. Brown. ‘Any questions that I can honorably 
answer I will, not otherwise. So far as I am myself con- 
cerned, I have told every thing truthfully. I value my 
word, Sir.’ 

**Mr. Mason. * What was your object in coming? 

“Mr Brown. * We came to free the slaves, and only 
that.’ e 

“A Youne Man (in the uniform of a voluntcer com- 
pany). *ilow many men in all had you ? 

“Mr. Brown. ‘I came to Virginia with eighteen men 
only, besides myself.’ 

* VOLUNTEER 
you could do here in Virginia with that amount of men ? 

**Mr. Brown. * Young man, I don't wish to discuss 
that question here.’ 

* VoLuntrer. * You could not do any thing. 

“Mr. Brown. * Weil, perhaps your ideas and mine on 
military subjects would differ materially.’ 

“*Mr. Mason. * How do you justify your acts? 

“Mr. Brown. ‘I think, my friend, you are guilty of 
& great wrong against God and humanity—I say it with- 
out wishing to be offensive—and it would be perfectly 
right for any one to interfere with you so far as to free 
those you willf Ido 


not say this insuit 






eli. 
*What in the world did yon suppose 
























ully and wickedly hoid in bondage, 








“Mr. Drown. ‘I think I did right, and that others 
will do right who interfere with you at any time, and 
alltimes. I hold that the golden rule, * Do unto others 
as you would that others should do unto you,” applies 
to ali who would help others to gain their liberty.’ 





1IOW HE WAS COMMANDER-IN-CIIEF, 


* * . * * 
*Did you consider this a military or- 
yn, in this paper (the Constitution)? I have not 
ve) 





‘Mn. Brown, *I did insomesense. I wish you would 
give that paper close attention.’ 

“Mr. Mason. * You considered yourself the Command- 
er-in-Chief of these ** provisional” military forces ? 

“Mr. Brown. ‘I was chosen, agreexbly to the ordi- 
nance of a certain document, Commander-in-Chief of that 
force, 

“Mr. Mason. * What wages did you offer” 

“Mr. Brown, * None.’ 

“ LIEUTENANT Stuant. *** The wages of sin is death. 

“Mr. Brown. ‘I would not have made such a remark 
to you if you had been a prisoner and wounded in my 
hands," 

“A By-stanper. ‘Did you not promise a negro in 
Gettysburg twenty dollars a month? 

**Mr. brown, ‘I did not.’ 

“ By-sTANDER. ‘He says you did.’ 


WHAT HE EXPECTED. 









. . al . . . . 

“Mr. VALLANDIGHAM. ‘Did you expect a general ris- 
ing of the slaves in case of your success Y 

“Mr. Brown. * No, Sir; nor did I wish it. I expect- 
_ to gather them up from time to time and set them 

ree." 

“Mr. VALLANDIGHAM. ‘Did you expect to hold pos- 
session here till then? 

“Mr. Brown. * Well, probably I had quite a different 
idea. Ido not know that I ought to reveal my plans. 
I am here a prisoner and wounded, because I foolishly 
allowed myself to be so, You overrate your strength in 
supposing I could have been taken if I had not allowed 
it. I was too tardy after commencing the open attack— 
in delaying my movements through Monday night, and 
up to the time I was attacked by the Government troops. 
It was all occasioned by my desire to spare the feelings 
of my prisoners and their families and the community at 
large. I had uo knowledge of the shooting of the negro’ 
(Heywood). 

* Mr. VALLANDIGHAM. * What time did you commence 
your organization in Canada?’ 

“Mr. Brown. * That occurred about two years ago, if 
Iremember right. It was, I think, in 185s." 

“Mr. VALLANDIGHAM. *‘ Who was the Secretary? 

“Mr Brown. * ‘that I would not tell if I recollected, 
but I do not recollect. I think the officers were elected 
in May, 1858. I may answer incorrectly, but not inten- 
tionally. My head is a little confused by wounds, and 
my memory obscure on dates, etc." 





IIS WARNING TO THE SOUTH. 

‘Reporter oF THE Iirratp. ‘1 do not wish to annoy 
you; but if you have any thing further you would like 
to say I will report it.’ 

“Mr. Brown, ‘I have nothing to say, only that I 
claim to be here in carrying out a measure I believe per- 
fectly justifiable, and not to act the part of an incendiary 
or ruffian, but to aid those suffering great wrong. I 
wish to say, furthermore, that you had better—all you 
people at the South—prepare yourselves for a settlement 
of that question that must come up for settlement soon- 
er than you are prepared for it. The sooner you are 
prepared the better. You may dispose of me very ecasi- 
ly. Iam nearly disposed of now; but this question is 
still to be settled—this negro question, I mean; the end 
of that is not yet. These wounds were inflicted upon 
me—both sabre cuts on my head and bayonet stabs in 
different parts of my body—some minutes after I had 
ceased fighting and had consented to a surrender, for the 
benefit of others, not for my own, (This statement was 
vehemently denied by all areund.) I believe the Major 
(meaning Lieutenant J. B. Stuart, of the United States 
Cavalry) would not have been alive—I could have killed 
him just as easy as a mosquito when he came in, but I 
supposed he came in only to receive our surrender, 
There had been loud and long calls of ** surrender” from 
us—as loud as men could yell—but in the confusion and 
excitement 1 suppose we were not heard. I do not think 
the Major, or any one, meant to butcher us after we had 
surrendered,’ 

** An officer here stated that the orders to the marines 
were, not to shoot any body; but when fley were fired 
upon by Brown's men, and one of them killed, they were 
obliged to return the compliment.” 


PERSONAL APPEARANCE OF THE INSURGENTS, 

A writer in the Baltimore Exchange gives the follow- 
ing account of the personal appearance of the insur- 
gents: 

“Old Brown, the leader, is a small man, with white 
head and beard, and cold-looking gray eyes. When not 
speaking his lips are compressed, and he has the appear- 
ance of a most determined man, His two sons (one 
dead) were strikingly alike in their personal appearance, 
Each about five feet eleven inches high, with spare vis- 
age, sallow complexion, sunken eyes, and dark hair and 
beard. The beard was sparse and long, and their hair. 
long and matted, The wounded man is of undoubted 
courage, and from his cold, sullen manner, one would 
suppose did not ask for or desire sympathy. Anderson, 
mortally wounded, is tall, black-haired, and of dark com- 
plexion, His appearance is indicative of desperate reso- 
lution, Although suffering the most intense agony from 
the wound in the abdomen, he did not complain, or ask 
for any favor, and the only evidence he gave of suffering 
was occasionally a slight groan. He looks to be thirty 
years of age. Stevens, who was wounded on Monday 
afternoon, and taken prisoner, is physically a model man, 
Ile is five feet eleven inches high, with fine brawny 
shoulders and large sinewy limbs, all the muscles finely 
developed and hard. He is of dark complexion, and of 
undoubted resolution, When taken prisoner he did not 
ask or expect quarter, and lay and suffered from his 
wounds without complaint other than a groan, 

** Coppie, who was taken prisoner uninjured, is a small- 
sized man, but very compactly built. He has light-blue 
eyes, and the only one of the entire number who has a 
pleasing expression of countenance. He was in 2 most 
agreeable humor, and said it was immaterial to him how 
or in what manner he was disposed of; that he would 
prefer a trial by jury, but if those who had him in their 
power preferred to settle his case in some other manner, 
it would be agreeable to him. 

Green, the negro, is a large man, with a very bad 
countenance and expression, aud a mest arrant coward. 

















He cringes and begs to every person who approaches 
him.” 
THE DEFAULTER LANE ACQUITTED, 

Judge Osborne has rcadered a decision of the case ef 
Lane, the alleced Fulton Bank defaulter, dismissing the 
complaint. After the decision was rendered, a complaint 
for false pretense was preferred against Lane, aud a de- 
cision on this will be given in a few days. 


END OF BISHOP ONDERDONK’S CASE. 

The House of Bishops on the 20th dispoved of Bishop 
Onderdonk's case, by granting leave to withdraw his pe- 
tition. This is tantamount to a refusal to reinstate. 
After a long discussion for some days they refused to re- 
instate him, even on the condition of his resigning his 
jurisdiction. 

THE COLCHESTER BANK CASE, 
investigation in the case of Warren Leland, 
auding the Colchester Bank, has been 
conciuded at Colchester, Connecticut, re sulting in the 
discharge of the accused by Justice Lamb, Mr, Leland 
was immediately rearrested on the same or similar 
charges, and gave bail in the sum of $10,000 to appear 
for trial on November 21, at the same place, 


The 


charged with de 





MODEL CORRESPONDENCE, 

The following pleasant correspondence has passed be- 

tween two eminent Democrats in this State: 
“ Avbany, September 98, 1859 

“Dran Str,—At a meeting of the Democratic Stato 
Central Committee, held in this city on Wednesday, the 
2ist inst., measures were adopted to secure a more per- 
fect organization of the State than ever before, and to 
provide for the registration of the Democratic voters of 
the State under the act of last winter. Provision was 
also made for the circulation of campaign papers and po- 
litical documents throughout every county in the State. 
All this will be attended with a large expense, which can 
only be covered by an appeal to the liberality of -uch of 
our friends in the State as are able, and who are sup- 
posed to be willing, to contribute toward the objects in- 
dicated. An assessment was made upon you by the com- 
mittee of $100, which may be remitted to Dean Rich- 
mond, Esq., its Chairman, or to the undersigned. Re- 
spectfully yours, P, Caaarn, Secretary." 





“New Yorn, September 20, 1859. 

“ Frrenp Cacorr,—I have your pleasant little missive 
of the :8th inst. Of late years I have not failed to find 
several of the same character as often as an election ap- 
proaches, and I have annually contributed a pretty re- 
spectable sum for the benetit of ‘our party,’ which I do 
not by any means regret. Wat I do regret, however, is 
that when offices and places are to be dixposed of—where 
measures and policy are to be discussed and decided— 
there are a few who monopolize and dictate in every (hing. 
The ears of those in high, pleces are shut to all but *the 
few," and the existence or influence of others is ignored 
until money is wanted, 

**I don't propose to pay for the perpetuation of such a 
state of things, much as I desire the continued success of 
the Democratic party. Sincerely yours, 

“ P, Cacorn, Eeq., Albany.” Watts SUREMAN. 


FOREIGN NEWS. 


ENGLAND. 
THE CHINESE CORRESPONDENCE, 

Tne official correspondence between the British Gev- 
ernment and its officials in China, relative to the meas- 
ures taken for the ratification of the treaty at Pekin, is 
published. 

The Hon, Colonel Bruce, British Embassador,. states 
positively that if Admiral Hope had expréssed any doubts 
as to the result of attempting to force thd passage of the 
Pei-ho, they would not have been shared by the squadron, 
and if it be decided that the means at command were in- 
sufficient to justify so bold a line of policy, Colonel Bruce 
accepts the responsibility of Admiral Hope's act. 

Lord John Kussell’s reply virtually approves of the 
course taken, and says that preparations are being made, 
in conjunction with the French Government, to enable 
the forces to support the plenipotentiaries in their in- 
structions, 

Colonel Bruee, in one of his letters, shows the position 
occupied by Mr. Ward, the American Minister, and ex- 
presses the opinion that the Chinese will not make diffi- 
culties about exchanging ratifications with him, as the 
conditions under which the American Minister is alone 
entitled to visit Pekin contain nothing offensive to Chi- 
nese pride, Colonel Bruce expresses much gratification 
at the friendly feeling and assistance experienced fiom 
Mr. Ward and Flag-ollicer Tattnall, and concludes as 
follows: ‘* Mr. Ward's position is one of considerable dif- 
ficenlty; nor do I see, after our unsuccessful attempt at 
Pei-ho, that any course was open save the one which hao 
has adopted. He he ted cordially and frankly, in the 
spirit of his declarations at Hon, Kong; and it is a mat- 
ter of satisfaction to me that his concert in our previous 
proceedings is a strong argument in favor of the conduct 
pursued by M. De Bourbolon and myself.” 


THE ‘GREAT EASTERN” TO SAIL ON 20TH For 
PORTLAND, 

The directors of the Great Eastern have finally decided 
that the ship shall not go to Southumpton, but leave 
Portland on her trial trip October 8, arriving at Holy- 
head about the 11th. 

If the trial is successful, it is still intended to dispatch 
the vessel to America on the 20th. No passengers are to 
be taken on the trial trip. It is eaid that the maximum 
number of revolutions shall be obtained from both en- 
gines before proceeding to sea with passengers. During 
the trip from the Thames, the paddles never exceeded 
8¢ and the scfew 32 revolutions per minute; and to ob- 
tain the maximum speed the paddles must go 14 revo- 


lutions. 
FRANCE, 
MORE WARLIKE PREPARATIONS. 

At latest dates the fortifications on the coast between 
Havre and Caen were being carried on with extreme ra- 
pidity. 

The London Verald's Paris correspondent says it is 
strictly true that Napoleon has a secret understanding, 
both with Austria and Sardinia, which will enable him 
to command the whole Italian sea-board in the Medi 
ranean as far as Civita Vecchia; and another step in 
furtherance of his scheme is the expedition to Morocco, 
as the Mediterranean Squadron, which has sailed from 
Toulon with 10.000 men for the Moroceo frontiers, will 
command the African coast from Algiers to Ceuta, 

The London 7 mes correspondent is assured that the 
number of steel-plated frigates yet ordered is six, and 
that twenty large transports, capable of conveying 1590 
men each, are building or ordered. 

















FUNERAL OF MR, MASON, 

A Paris letter of the 5th rays: ** To-day the funeral 
service was performed over the remains of the late Amer- 
ican Minister, Mr. Mason, at the United States Cliapel. 
The Foreign Embassies of Paris were ell present, and 
numerous other persons attended to perform the last sad 
offices of friendship. The body of the deceased is to be 
iminediately sent to America.” = 

MORE SORROWS OF KOSSUTII. 

The Enc 1 papers pr blish an interesting letter from 
Kossuth, expressing keenest grief at the Villafranca ar- 
rangement at the moment wien the deliverance of his 
country was within reach. He says he returns to En- 
gland again a poor ex ily ten years older, from bit- 
ter pangs of disapp 
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LOIS THE WITCH. 
IN THREE PARTS. 


PART II. 

Ir was hard, up-hill work for Lois to win herself 
a place in this family. Her aunt was a woman of 
narrow, strong affections. Her love for her hus- 
band, if ever she had had any, was burned out and 
dead long ago. What she did for him she did from 
duty. She looked askance at Lois for many rea- 
sons: her first coming to Salem was inopportune ; 
the expression of disapprobation on her face on that 
evening still lingered and rankled in Grace’s mem- 
ory; early prejudices, and feelings, and preposses- 
sions of the English girl were all on the side of 
what would now be called Church and State, what 
was then esteemed in that country a superstitious 
observance of the directions of a Papish rubric, 
and a servile regard for an irrelizgious king. 

Somehow Lois felt instinctively that Manasseh 
was really friendly toward her. He was little in 
the house; there was farming and some kind of 
mercantile business to be transacted by him, as 

real head of the house; and as the season drew on 
he went shooting and hunting in the surrounding 
forests with a daring which caused his mother to 
arn and reprove him in private, although to the 
hbors she boasted largely of her son’s courage. 

Nattee, the old Indian servant, would occasion- 
ally make Lois’s blood run cold as she and Faith 
and Prudence listened to the wild stories she told 
them of the wizards of her race. It was often in 
the kitchen, in the darkening evening, while some 
cooking process was going on, that the old Indian 
crone, sitting on her haunches by the bright red- 
wood embers which sent up no flame, but a lurid 
light reversing the shadows ofall the faces around, 
told her weird stories while they were awaiting 
the rising of the dough, perchance, out of which 
the household bread had to be made. 

After such tales it required no small effort on 
Lois’s part to go out at her aunt’s command into 
the common pasture round the town and bring the 
eattle home at night. Who knew but what the 
double-headed snake might start up from each 
blackberry bush—that wicked, cunning, accursed 
ereature in the service of the Indian wizards, that 
had such power over all those white maidens who 
inet the eyes placed at either end of his long, sinu- 
ous, creeping body, so that, loathe him, loathe the 
Indian race as they would, off they must go into 
the forest to seek out some Indian man, and must 
beg to be taken into his wigwam, abjuring faith 
and race forever? 

Faith was the person with whom the English girl 
was the most intimately associated in her uncle’s 
house. The two were about the same age, and 
certain household employments were shared be- 
tween them. 

Stern old ministers came in to pay their pastoral 
visits. On such occasions Grace Hickson would 
put on clean apron and clean cap, and make them 
more welcome than she was ever seen to do any 
one else, bringing out the best provisions of her 
store, and settmg of all before them. Also the 
great Bible was brought forth, and Hosea and Nat- 
tee summoned frojn their work to listen while the 
minister read a chapter, and, as he read, expound- 
el it at considerable length. After this all knelt, 
while he, standing, lifted up his right hand and 
prayed for all possible combinations of Christian 
men, for all possible cases of spiritual need; and 
lastly, taking the individuals before him, he would 
put up a very personal supplication for each, ac- 
cording to his notion of their wants. At first Lois 
wondered at the aptitude of one or two of his pray- 
ers of this description to the outward circumstances 
of cach case; but when she perceived that her aunt 
had usually a pretty long confidential conversation 
with the minister in the early part of his visit, she 
became aware that he received both his impressions 
aml! his knowledge through the medium of ‘‘ that 
godly woman, Grace Hickson;” and I am afraid 
she paid less regard to the prayer ‘‘ for the maiden 
from another land, who hath brought the errors of 
that land as a seed with her, even across the great 
ocean, and who is letting even now the little seed 
shoot up into an evil tree, in which all unclean 
creatures may find shelter.” 

*‘T like the prayers of our Church better,” said 
Lois one day to Faith. ‘No clergyman in En- 
gland can pray his own words, and therefore it is 
that he can not judge of others so as to fit his pray- 
ers to what he esteems to be their case, as Mr. Tap- 
pau did this morning.” 

‘“‘T hate Mr. Tappau,” said Faith, shortly, a pas- 
sionate flash of light coming out of her dark eyes. 

‘‘Why so, cousin? It seems to meas if he were 
a good man, although I like not his prayers. 

Faith only repeated her words, ‘*I hate him.” 

Lois was sorry for this strong bad feeling; in- 
stinctively sorry, for she was loving herself, de- 
lighted in being loved, and felt a jar run through 
her at every sign of want of love in others. But 
she did not know what to say, and was silent at 
the time. Faith, too, went on turning her wheel 
with vehemience, but spoke never a word until her 
thread snapped, and then she pushed the wheel 
away, hastily and left the room. 

Then Prudence crept softly up to Lois’s side. 
This strange child seemed to be tossed about by 
varying moods: to-day she was caressing and 
communicative, to-morrow she might be deceit- 
ful, mocking, and quite indifferent to the pain or 
sorrows of others, 

“So thou dost not like Pastor Tappau’s pray- 
ers ?”’ she whispered. 

Lois was sorry to have been overheard, but she 
neither would nor could take back her words : 

“I like them not so well as the prayers I used 
to hear at home.” 

‘* Mother says thy home was with the ungodly. 

*, don’t look at me so—it was not I that said 
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it. I’m none so fond of praying myself, nor of 
Pastor Tappau for that matter. 
not abide him, and I know why. 
thee, Cousin Lois?” 


But Faith can 
Shall I tell 








“No! Faith did not tell me, and she was the 
right person to give her own reasons.” 

‘*Ask her where young Mr. Nolan is gone to, 
and thou wilt hear. I have seen Faith cry by 
the hour together about Mr. Nolan.” 

‘Hush, child, hush!” said Lois, for she heard 
Faith’s approaching step, and feared lest she should 
overhear what they were saying. 

The truth was that a year or two before there 
had been a great struggle in Salem village, a great 
division in the religious body, and Pastor Tappau 
had been the leader of the more violent, and, ulti- 
mately, the successful party. In consequence of 
this the less popular minister, Mr. Nolan, had had 
to leave the place. And him Faith Hickson loved 
with all the strength of her passionate heart, al- 
though he never was aware of the attachment he 
had excited, and her own family were too regard- 
less of manifestations of mere feeling to ever eb- 
serve the signs of any emotion on Faith’s part. 
But the old Indian servant Nattee saw and ob- 
served them all. She knew, as well as if she had 
been told the reason, why Faith had lost all care 
about father or mother, brother and sister, about 
household work and duily occupation, nay, about 
the observances of religion as well. 

Faith grew sadder and duller as the autumn 
drew on. She lost her appetite, her brown com- 
plexion became sallow and colorless, her dark eyes 
looked hollow and wild. The Ist of November 
was near at hand; Lois, in her instinctive, well- 
intentioned efforts to bring some life and cheerful- 
ness into the monotonous household, had been tell- 
ing Faith of many English customs, silly enough, 
no doubt, and which scarcely lighted up a flicker 
of interest in the American girl’s mind. The cous- 
ins were lying awake in their bed in the great un- 
plastered room, which was in part storeroom, in 
part bedroom. Lois began to speak, to talk about 
England, and the dear old ways at home, without 
exciting much attention on Faith’s part, until at 
length she fell upon the subject of Hallow E’en, and 
told about customs then and long afterward prac- 
ticed in England, and scarcely yet died out in Scot- 
land. As she told of tricks she had often play- 
ed, of the apple eaten facing a mirror, of the drip- 
ping sheet, of the basins of water, of the nuts burn- 
ing side by side, and many other such innocent 
ways of divination by which laughing, trembling 
English maidens sought to sce the form of their 
future husbands, if husbands they were to have, 
then Faith listened breathlessly, asking short, eager 
questions, as if some ray of hope had entered into 
her gloomy heart. Lois went on speaking, telling 
her of all the stories that would confirm the truth 
of the second-sight vouchsafed to all seekers in the 
accustomed methods, half believing, half incredu- 
lous herself, but desiring to cheer up poor Faith. 

Suddenly Prudence rose up from her truckle- 
bed in the dim corner of the room. They had not 
thought that she was awake, but she had been 
listening long. 

‘Cousin Lois may go out and meet Satan by 
the brook-side, if she will, but if thou gocst, Faith, 
I will tell mother—ay, and I will tell Pastor Tap- 
pau, too. Hold thy stories, Cousin Lois; I am 
afeard of my very life. I would rather never be 
wed at all than feel the touch of the creature that 
would take the apple out of my hand as I held it 
over my left shoulder.” The excited girl gave 
a loud scream of terror at the image her fancy 
had conjured up. Faith and Lois sprang out to- 
ward her, flying across the moonlit room in their 
white night-gowns. Summoned by the same cry, 
Grace Hickson came to her child. 

“Hush! hush!” said Faith, authoritatively. 

‘What is it, my wench?” asked Grace. While 
Lois, feeling as if she had done all the mischief, 
kept silence. 

“Take her away, take her away!” screamed 
Prudence. ‘‘Look over her shoulder — her left 
shoulder—the Evil One is there now. I see him 
stretching over for the half-bitten apple.” 

‘‘ What is this she says?” said Grace, austercly. 

“She is dreaming,” said Faith; ‘‘ Prudence, 
hold thy tongue.” And she pinched the child 
severely, while Lois more tenderly tried to soothe 
the alarms she felt that she had conjured up. 

**Be quiet, Prudence,” said she, ‘‘and go to 
sleep. I will stay by thee till thou hast gone off 
into a slumber.” 

‘No, no! go away,” sobbed Prudence, who was 
really terrified at first, but was now assuming 
more alarm than she felt from pleasure at perceiv- 
ing herself the centre of attention. ‘Faith shall 
stay by me, not you, wicked English witch.” 

So Faith sat by her sister, and Grace, displeased 
and perplexe‘i, withdrew to her own bed, purpos- 
ing to inquire more into the matter in the morn- 
ing. Lois only hoped it might all be forgotten by 
morning, and resolved never to talk again of such 
things. But an event happened in the remaining 
hours of the night to change the current of affairs. 
While Grace had been absent from her room her 
husband had had another paralytic stroke ; wheth- 
er he, too, had been alarmed by that eldritch 
scream no one could ever know. By the faint 
light of the rush-candle burning at the bedside his 
wife perceived that a great change had taken place 
in his aspect on her return: the irregular breath- 
ing came almost like snorts—the end was drawing 
near. The family were roused, and all help given 
that either the doctor or experience could suggest. 
But before the late November morning light all 
was ended for Ralph Hickson. 

The whole of the ensuing day they sat or moved 
in darkened rooms, and spoke few words, and those 
below their breath. Manassch kept at home, re- 
gretting his father, no doubt, but showing but lit- 
tle emotion. Faith was the child that bewailed 
her loss most grievously; she had a warm heart 
hidden away somewhere under her moody ex- 
terior, and her father had shown her far more pas- 
sive kindness than ever her mother had done, for 
Grace made distinct favorites of Manassch, her 
only son, and Prudence, her youngest child. Lois 
was about as unhappy as any of them, for she had 
felt strongly drawn toward her uncle as her kind- 
est friend, and the sense of his loss renewed the 














old sorrow she had experienced at her own parents’ 
death. But she had no time and no place to cry 
in. On her devolved many of the cares which it 
would have seemed indecorous in the nearer rela- 
tives to interest themselves in enough to take an 
active part: the change required in their dress, 
the household preparations for the sad feast of the 
funeral—Lois had to arrange all under her aunt’s 
stern direction. 

But a day or two afterward—the last day before 
the funeral—she went into the yard to fetch in 
some fugots for the oven; it was a solemn, beauti- 
ful, starlit evening, and some sudden scnse of 
desolation in the midst of the vast universe thus 
revealed touched Lois’s heart, and she sat down 
behind the woodstack, and cried very plentiful 
tears. 

She was startled by Manasseh, who suddenly 
turned the corner of the stack, and stood before 
her. 

** Lois crying!” 

‘Only a little,” she said, rising up, and gath- 
ering her bundle of fagots, for she dreaded being 
questioned by her grim, impassive cousin. To her 
surprise, he laid his hand on her arm, and said : 

‘Stop one minute. Why art thou crying, 
cousin ?” 

*T don't know,” she said, just like a child ques- 
tioned in like manner; and she was again on the 
point of weeping. 

‘‘My father was very kind to thee, Lois; I do 
net wonder that thou grievest after him. But the 
Lord who takest away can restore ten-fold. I will 
be as kind as my father—yea, kinder. This is not 
a time to talk of marriage and giving in marriage. 
But after we have buried our dead | wish to speak 
to thee.” 

Lois did not cry now, but she shrank with af- 
fright. What did her cousin mean? She would 
far rather that he had been angry with her for un- 
reasonable grieving, for folly. 

She avoided him carefully—as carefully as she 
could, without seeming to dread him—for the next 
few days. Sometimes she thought it must have 
been a bad dream; for if there had been no English 
lover in the case, no other man in the whole world, 
she could never have thought of Manasseh as her 
husband ; indeed, till now, there had been nothing 
in his words or actions to suggest such an idea. 
Now it had been suggested, there was no telling 
how much she loathed him. He might be good, 
and pious—he doubtless was—but his dark, fixed 
eyes, moving so slowly and heavily, his lank black 
hair, his gray coarse skin, all made her dislike him 
now—all his personal ugliness and ungainliness 
struck on her senses with a jar since those few 
words spoken behind the haystack. 

She knew that, sooner or later, the time must 
come for further discussion of this subject; but, like 
a coward, she tried to put it off, by clinging to her 
aunt’s apronestring, for she was sure that Grace 
Hickson had far different views for her only son. 
As indeed she had, for she was an ambitious as 
well as a religious woman; and by an early pur- 
chase of land in Salem village the Hicksons had be- 
come wealthy people without any great exertions 
of their own; partly, also, by the silent process of 
accumulation, fur they had never cared to change 
their manner of living from the time when it 
had been suitable to a far smaller income than 
that which they at present enjoyed. So much 
for worldly circumstances. As for their worldly 
character, it stood as high. No one could say a 
word against any of their habits or actions. Their 
righteousness and godliness was patent in every 
one’s eyes. So Grace Hickson thought herself 
entitled to pick and choose among the maidens 
before she should meet with one fitted to be Ma- 
nasseh’s wife. None in Salem came up to her im- 
aginary standard. She had it in her mind even 
at this very time—so soon after her husband’s 
death—to go to Boston and take counsel with the 
leading ministers there, with worthy Mr. Cotton 
Mather at their head, if they could tell her of a 
well-favored and godly young maiden in their con- 
gregations worthy of being the wife of her son. 

But besides good looks and godliness the wench 
must have good birth and good wealth, or Grace 
Hickson would have put her contemptuously on 
one side. When once this paragon was found, 
and the ministers had approved, Grace anticipated 
no difficulty on her son’s part. So Lois was right 
in feeling that her aunt would dislike any speech 
of marriage between Manasseh and herself. 

But the girl was brought to bay one day in this 
wise. Manasseh had ridden forth on some busi- 
ness, which every one said would occupy him the 
whole day; but meeting with the man with whom 
he had to transact his affairs he returned earlier 
than any one expected. He missed Lois from the 
keeping-room where his sisters were spinning al- 
most immediately. His mother sat by at her knit- 
ting—he could see Nattee in the kitchen through 
the open door. He was too reserved to ask where 
Lois was, but he quietly sought till he found her— 
in the great loft, already piled with winter stores 
of fruit and vegetables. Her aunt had sent her 
there to examine the apples one by one, and pick 
out such as were unsound for immediate use. She 
was stooping down, and intent upon this work, 
and was hardly aware of his approach, until she 
lifted up her head and saw him standing close be- 
fore her. She dropped the apple she was holding, 
grew pale, and faced him in silence. 

“ Lois,” he said, ‘‘thou rememberest the words 
that I spoke while we yet mourned over my fa- 
ther. I think that I am called to marriage now, 
as the head of this household. And I have seen 
no maiden so pleasant in my sight as thou art, 
Lois!” He tried to take her hand. 

Sut she put it behind her with a childish shake 
of her head, and, half crying, said: 

‘Please, Cousin Manasseh, do not say this to 
me. I dare say you ought to be married, being 
the head of the household now; but I don’t want 
to be married. I would rather not.” 

“That is well spoken,” replied he, frowning a 
little, nevertheless. ‘‘I should not like to take 
to wife an over-forward maiden, ready to jump at 





wedlock. Besides, the congregation might taik 
if we were to be married too soon after my father’s 
death. We have, perchance, said enough even 
now. But I wished thee to have thy mind set at 
ease as to thy future well-doing. Thou wilt have 
leisure to think of it, and to bring thy mind more 
fully round to it.” Again he held out his hand. 
This time she took it with a frank gesture. 

**T owe you somewhat for your kindness to me 
ever since I came, Cousin Manasseh; and I have 
no way of paying you but by telling you truly I 
can love you as a dear friend, if you will let me, 
but never as a wife.” 

He flung her hand away, but did not take his 
eyes off her face, though his glance was lowering 
and gloomy. He muttered something which she 
did not quite hear, and so she went on bravely, 
although she kept trembling a little, and had much 
ado to keep from crying. 

‘* Please let me tell youall. There was a young 
man in Barford—nay, Manasseh, I can not speak 
if you are so angry; it is hard work to tell you 
anyhow—he said that he wanted to marry me; 
but I was poor, and his father would have none 
of it, and I do not want to marry any one; but if 
I did, it would be—” Her voice cropped, and her 
blushes told the rest. Manasseh stood looking at 
her with sullen, hollow eyes, that had a gathering 
touch of wilduess in them, and then he said: 

“It is borne in upon me—verily I see.it as in a 
vision—that thou must be my spouse, and no oth- 
er man’s. Thou canst not escape what is fore- 
doomed. Months ago, when I set myself to read 
the old godly books in which my soul used to de- 
light until thy coming, I saw no letters of print- 
er’s ink marked on the page; but I saw a gold and 
ruddy type of some unknown language, the mean- 
ing whereof was whispered into my soul; it was, 
‘Marry Lois! marry Lois!’ And when my father 
died I knew it was the beginning of the end. It 
is the Lord’s will, Lois, and thou canst not escape 
from it.” And again he would have taken her 
hand and drawn her toward him. But this time 
she eluded him with ready movement. 

*T do not acknowledge it to be the Lerd’s will, 
Manasseh,” said she. ‘It is not ‘borne in upon 
me,’ as you Puritans call it, that I am to be your 
wife. I am none so set upon wedlock as to take 
you, even though there be no other chance for me. 
For I do not care for you as I ought to care for my 
husband. But I could have cared for you very 
much as a cousin—as a kind cousin.” 

He was so convinced by what he considered the 
spirit of prophecy that Lois was to be his wife that 
he felt rather more indignant at what he consider- 
ed to be her resistance to the preordained decree 
than really anxious as to the result. Again he 
tried to convince her that neither he nor she had 
any choice in the matter, by saying: 

‘The voice said unto me, ‘ Marry Lois,’ and I 
said, ‘I will, Lord.’” 

‘** But,” Lois replied, ‘‘ the voice, as you call it, 
has never spoken such a word to me.” 

, ‘‘ Lois,” he answered, solemnly, ‘it will speak. 
And then wilt thou obey, even as Samuel did ?” 

‘*No; indeed I can not!” she answered, briskly. 
‘*T may take a dream to be truth, and hear my own 
fancies, if I think about them toolong. ButIcan 
not marry any one from obedience.” 

‘** Lois, Lois, thou art as yet unregenerate; but 
I have seen thee in a vision as one of the elect, 
robed in white. As yet thy faith is too weak for 
thee to obey meekly, but it shall not always be so. 
I will pray that thou mayest see thy preordained 
course. Meanwhile, I will smooth away all world- 
ly obstacles.” 

‘*Cousin Manasseh! Cousin Manasseh!” cried 
Lois after him, as he was leaving the room, ‘ come 
back. I can not put it in strong enough words. 
Manasseh, there is no power in heaven or earth 
that can make me love thee enough to marry thee, 
or to wed thee without such Jove. And this I say 
because it is better that this should end at once.” 

For a moment he was staggered; then he lifted 
up his hands and said, 

“God forgive thee thy blasphemy. Remember 
Hazael, who said, ‘Is thy servant a dog, that he 
should do such things?’ and went straight and did 
them, because his evil courses were fixed and ap- 
pointed for him before the foundation of the world. 
And shall not thy paths be laid out among the 
godly as it hath been foretold to me ?” 

He went away, and for a minute or two Lois felt 
as if his words must come true, and that, strugele 
as she would, hate her doom as she would, she 
must become his wife; and, under the circum- 
stances, many a girl would have succumbed to her 
apparent fate. Isolated from all previous connec- 
tions, hearing no word from England, living in the 
heavy, monotonous routine of a family with one 
man for head, and this man being esteemed a hero 
by most of those around him, simply because he 
was the only man in the family—these facts alone 
would have formed strong presumptions that most 
girls would have yielded to the offers of such a 
one. But besides this, there was much to tell 
upon the imagination in those days, that place, 
and time. It was prevalently believed that there 
were manifestations of spiritual influence—of the 
direct influence both of good and bad spirits—con- 
stantly to be perceived in the course of men’s lives. 

And now imagine Lois worked upon perpetually 
by Manasseh’s conviction that it was decreed that 
she should b¢ his wife, and you will see that she 
was not without courage and spirit to resist as she 
did, steadily, firmly, and yet sweetly. Take one 
instance of the many, when her nerves were sub- 
jected to a shock, slight in relation, it is true, but 
then remember that she had been all day, and for 
many days, shut up in-doors, in a dull light, that 
at mid-day was almost dark with a long-continued 
snow-storm. Evening was coming on, and the 
wood-fire was more cheerful than any of the human 
beings surrounding it; the monotonous whirr of 
the smaller spinning-wheels had been going on all 
day, and the store of flax down stairs was nearly 
exhausted, when Grace Hickson bade Lois fetch 
down some more from the store-room, before the 
Light so entirely waned away that it could not be 
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found without a candle, and a candle it would be 
dangerous to carry into that apartment full of com- 
bustible materials, especially at this time of hard 
frost, when every drop of water was locked up and 
bound in icy hardness. So Lois went, half-shrink- 
ing from the long passage that led to the stairs 
leading up into the store-room, for it was in this 
passage that the strange night sounds were heard 
which every one had begun to notice and speak 
about in lowered tones. She sang, however, as 
she went, ‘‘to keep her courage up”—sang, how- 
ever, in a subdued voice, the evening hymn she 
had so often sung in Barford church— 


Glory to Thee, my God, this night— 


and so it was, I suppose, that she never heard the 
breathing or motion of any creature near her till 
just as she was loading herself with flax to carry 
down she heard some one—it was Manasseh—say 
close to her ears, 

‘‘Has the voice spoken yet? Speak, Lois! 
Has the voice spoken yet to thee—that speakest to 
me day and night, ‘Marry Lois!’” 

She started and turned a little sick, but spoke 
almost directly in a brave, clear manner: 

‘‘No! Cousin Manasseh. And it never will.” 

“Then I must wait yet longer,’ he replied, 
hoarsely. ‘‘ But all submission—all submission.” 

At last a break came upon the monotony of the 
long, dark winter. The parishioners once more 
raised the discussion of whether—the parish ex- 
tending as it did—it was not absolutely necessary 
for Pastor Tappau to have help. This question 
had been mooted once before; and then Pastor 
Tappau had acquiesced in the necessity, and all 
had gone on smoothly for some months after the 
appointment of his assistant, until a feeling had 
sprung up on the part of the elder minister which 
might have been called jealousy of the younger, if 
so godly a man as Pastor Tappau could have been 
supposed to entertain so evil a passion. However 
thai ..:ght be, two parties were speedily formed, 
the younger and more ardent being in favor of Mr. 
Nolan ; the elder and more persistent—and, at the 
time, the more numerous—clinging to the old gray- 
headed, dogmatic Mr. Tappau, who had married 
them, baptized their children, and was to them liter- 
ally as a ‘pillar of the Church.” Se Mr. Nolan left 
Salem, carrying away with him, possibly, more 
hearts than that of Faith Hickson’s; but certainly 
she had never been the same creature since. 

But now—Christmas, 1691—one or two of the 
older members of the congregation being dead, and 
some who were younger men having come to settle 
in Salem—Mr. Tappau being also older, and, some 
charitably supposed, wiser—a fresh effort had been 
made, and Mr. Nolan was returning to labor in 
ground apparently smoothed over. Lois had tak- 

en a keen interest in all the proceedings for Faith’s 
sake, far more than the latter did for herself, as 
any spectator would have said. Faith's wheel nev- 
er went faster or slower, her thread never broke, 
her color never came, her eyes were never uplifted 
with sudden interest all the time these discussions 
respecting Mr. Nolan’s return were going on. 

Faith and Nattee seemed more bound together 
by love and common interest than any other two 
among the self-contained individuals comprising 
this household. Lois sometimes felt as if her pres- 
ence as a third interrupted some confidential talk 
between her cousin and the old servant. And yet 
she was fond of Faith, and could almost think that 
Faith liked her more than she did either mother, 
brother, or sister; for the first two were indifferent 
as to any unspoken feelings, while Prudence de- 
lighted in discovering them only to make an amuse- 
ment to herself out of them. 

One day Lois was sitting by herself at her sew- 
ing-table, while Faith and Nattee were holding one 
of the secret conclaves from which Lois felt herself 
to be tacitly excluded, when the outer door open- 
ed, and a tall, pale young man, in the strict pro- 
fessional habit of a minister, entered. Lois sprang 
up with a smile and a leok of welcome for Faith’s 
sake, for this must be the Mr. Nolan whose name 
had been on the tongue of every one for days, and 
who was, as Lois knew, expected to arrive on the 
day before. 

He seemed half surprised at the glad alacrity 
with which he was received by this stranger: pos- 
sibly he had not heard of the English girl, who 
was an inmate in the house where formerly he had 
only seen grave, solemn, rigid, or heavy faces, and 
had been received with a stiff form of welcome, 
very different from the blushing, smiling, dimpled 
looks that innocently met him with the greeting 
almost of an old acquaintance. Lois having placed 
a chair for him, hastened out to call Faith, never 
doubting but that the feeling which her cousin en- 
tertained for the young pastor was mutual, al- 
though it might be unrecognized by either. 

‘Faith !” said she, bright and breathless. 
‘*Guess— No,” checking herself to an assumed 
unconsciousness of any particular importance like- 
ly to be affixed to her words, ‘* Mr. Nolan, the new 
pastor, isin the keeping-room. He has asked for 
my aunt and Manasseh. My aunt is gone to the 
prayer meeting at Pastor Tappau’s, and Manasseh 
is away.” Lois went on speaking to give Faith 
time, for the girl had become deadly white at the 
intelligence, while, at the same time, her eyes met 
the keen, cunning eyes of the old Indian with a 
peculiar look of half-wondering awe, while Nattee’s 
looks expressed triumphant satisfaction. 

“Go,” said Lois, smoothing Faith’s hair, and 
hissing the white, cold cheek, “or he will wonder 
why no one comes to see him, and perhaps think 
he is not welcome.” Faith went without another 
word into the keeping-room, and shut the door of 
communication, Nattee and Lois were left togeth- 
er. Lois felt as happy as if some piece of good 
fortune had befallen herself. For the time her 


growing dread of Manasseh’s wild, ominous per- 
sistence in his suit, her aunt’s coldness, her own 
loneliness, were all forgotten, and she could almost 
have danced with joy. Nattee laughed aloud, and 
talked and chuckled to herself: ‘Old Indian wo- 
man great mystery. Old Indian woman sent hith- 
er and thither; go where she is told, where she 





hears with her ears. But old Indian woman”— 
and here she drew herself up, and the expression 
of her face quite changed—* know how to call, and 
then white man must come; and old Indian have 
spoken never a word, and white man have hear 
nothing with his ears.” 

All this time things were going on very differ- 
ently in the keeping-room to what Lois imagined. 
Faith sat stiller even than usual; her eyes down- 
cast, her words few. A quick observer might have 
noticed a certain tremulousness about her hands, 
and an occasional twitching throughout all her 
frame. But Pastor Nolan was not a keen observ- 
er upon this occasion; he was absorbed with his 
own little wonders and perplexities. His wonder 
was that of a carnal man—who that pretty stran- 
ger might be, who had scemed, on his first coming, 
so gldd to see him, but had vanished instantly, ap- 
parently not to reappear. And, indeed, I am not 
sure if his perplexity was not that of a carnal man 
rather than that of a godly minister, for this was 
his dilemma. It was the custom of Salem (as we 
have already scen) for the minister, on entering a 
household for the visit which, among other people 
and in other times, would have been termed a 
“morning call,” to put up a prayer for the eternal 
welfare of the family under whose roof-tree he was. 
Now this prayer was expected to be adapted to 
the individual character, joys, sorrows, wants, and 
failings of every member present, and here was he, 
a young pastor alone with a young woman, and he 
thought — vain thoughts, perhaps, but still very 
natural—that the implied guesses at her character 
involved in the minute supplications above de- 
scribed would be very awkward in a téte-d-téte 
prayer ; so, whether it was his wonder or his per- 
plexity, I do not know, but he did not contribute 
much to the conversation for some time, and at 
last, by a sudden burst of courage and impromptu 
hit, he cut the Gordian knot by making the usual 
proposal for prayer, and adding to it a request that 
the household might be summoned. In came Lois, 
quiet and decorous; in came Nattee, all one im- 
passive, stiff piece of wood; no look of intelligence 
or trace of giggling near her countenance. Sol- 
emnly recalling each wandering thought, Pastor 
Nolan knelt in the midst of these three to pray. 
He was a good and truly religious man, whose 
name here is the only thing disguised, and played 
his part bravely in the awful trial to which he was 
afterward subjected; and if at the time before he 
went through his ficry persecutions the human 
fancies which beset all young hearts came across 
him, we at this day know that these fancies are no 
sin. But now he prays in earnest. Faith was 
sobbing, sobbing aloud, almost hysterically, and 
made no effort to rise, but lay on her outstretched 
arms spread out upon the settle. Lois and Pastor 
Nolan looked at each other for an instant. Then 
Lois said, 

“Sir, you must go. My cousin has not been 
strong for some time, and doubtless she needs more 
quiet than she has had to-day.” 

Pastor Nolan bowed, and left the house ; but in 
a moment he returned. Half opening the door, 
but without entering, he said, 

** T come back to ask if perchance I may call this 
evening to inquire how young Mistress Hickson 
finds herself?” 

But Faith did not hear this; she was sobbing 
louder than ever. 

“Why did you send him away, Lois? I should 
have been better directly, and it is so long since I 
have seen him.” 

She had her face hidden as she uttered these 
words, and Lois could not hear them distinctly. 
She bent her head down by her cousin's on the 
settle, meaning to ask her to repeat what she had 
said. But in the irritation of the moment, and 
prompted possibly by some incipient jealousy, Faith 
pushed Lois away so violently that the latter was 
hurt against the bard, sharp corner of the wooden 
settle. Tears came into her eyes; not so much be- 
cause her check was bruised as because of the sur- 
prised pain she felt at this repulse from the cousin 
toward whom she was feeling so warmly and kind- 
ly. Just for the moment Lois was as angry as any 
child could have been; but some of the words of 
Pastor Nolan’s prayer yet rang in her ears, and 
she thought it would be a shame if she did not let 
them sink into her heart. But she dared not stoop 
again to caress Faith, but stood quietly by her, 
sorrowfully waiting, until a step at the outer door 
caused Faith to rise quickly and rush intd the 
kitchen, leaving Lois to bear the brunt of the new- 
comer. It was Manasseh, returned from hunting. 
He had been two days away in company with oth- 
er young men out of Salem. It was almost the 
only occupation which could draw him out of his 
secluded habits. He stopped suddenly at the door 
at seeing Leis, and alone, for she had avoided him 
of late in every possible way. 

“Where is my mother ?” 

‘* At a prayer meeting at Pastor Tappau’s. She 
has taken Prudence. Faith has left the room this 
minute. I will call her.” And Lois was going 
toward the kitchen when he placed himself be- 
tween her and the door. 

‘“‘ Lois,” said he, ‘the time is going by, and I 
can not wait much longer. The visions come 
thick upon me, and my sight grows clearer and 
clearer. Only this last night, camping out in the 
woods, I saw in my soul, between sleeping and 


waking, the spirit come and offer thee two lots,. 


and the color of the one was white, like a bride’s, 
and the other was black and red, which is, being 
interpreted, a violent death. And when thou 
didst choose the latter the spirit said unto me, 
‘Come!’ and I came, and did as I was bidden. I 
put it on thee with mine own hands, as it is pre- 
ordaixed if thou wilt not hearken unto the voice 
and be my wife. And when the black and red 
dress fell to the ground thou wert even as a corpse 
three days old. Now be advised, Lois, in time. 
Lois, my cousin, I have seen it in a vision, and 
my soul cleaveth unto thee—I would fain spare 
thee.” 

He was really in earnest—in passionate earnest. 
He had drawn near Lois, and now he teok hold of 
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her hand, repeating in his wild, pathetic, dreamy 
way, 

“* And the voice said unto 
And Lois was more inclined 
with him than she had ever 'efore since the 
first time of his speaking to hey on the subject, 
when Grace Hickson and Prudence entered the 
room from the passage. 

}ut Manasseh did not stir k round; he 
kept his eyes fixed on Lois, a note the effect 
of his words. Grace came /ias il, forward, and, 
lifting up her strong right arm, s 
hands in twain, in spite of the fervor of Manasseh’s 
grasp. 

** What means this ?”’ said she, addressing her- 
self more to Lois than to her son, anger flashing 
out of her deep-set eyes. 

Lois waited for Manasseh to speak. Te seemed 
but a few minutes before to be more gentle and 
less threatening than he had been of late on this 
subject, and she did not wish to irritate him. But 
he did not speak, and her aunt stood angrily wait- 
ing for an answer. 

“At any rate,” thought Lois, ‘it will put an 
end to t¥@ thought in his mind when my aunt 
speaks out about it.” 

** My cousin secks me in marriage,” said Lois. 

“Thee!” and Grace struck out in the direction 
of her niece with a gesture of supreme contempt. 
But now Manasseh spoke forth: 

“Yea! it is preordained. The voice has said 
it, and the spirit has brought her to me as my 
bride.” 

“Spirit! an evil spirit, then. A good spirit 
would have chosen out for thee a godly maiden of 
thine own people, and not a prelatist and a stran- 
ger like this girl. <A pretty return, Mistress Lois, 
for all our kindness!” 

** Indeed, Aunt Hickson, I have done all I could 
—Cousin Manasseh knows it—to show him I can 
be none of his. I have told him,” said she, blush- 
ing, but determined to say all out at once, “ that I 
am all but troth-plight to a young man of our own 
village at home ; and, even putting all that on one 
side, I wish not for marriage at present.” 

‘* Wish rather for conversion and regeneration. 
Marriage is an unseemly word in the mouth of a 
maiden, <As for Manasseh, I will take reason with 
him in private ; and meanwhile, if thou hast spoken 
truly, throw not thyself in his path, as I have no- 
ticed thou hast done but too often of late.” 

Lois’s heart burned within her at this unjust ac- 
cusation, for she knew how much she had dreaded 
and avoided her cousin; and she almost looked to 
him to give evidence that her aunt’s last words 
were not true. But, instead, he recurred to his 
one fixed idea, and said, 

“Mother, listen. If I wed not Lois, both she 
and I die within the year. I care not for life; be- 
fore this, as you know, I have sought for death” 
(Grace shuddered, and was for a moment subdued 
by some recollection of past horror); ‘ but if Lois 
were my wife I should live, and she would be 
spared from what is the other lot. That whole 
vision grows clearer to me day by day. Yet, 
when I try to know whether I am one of the elect, 
all is dark. The mystery of Free-Will and Fore- 
Knowledge is a mystery of Satan’s devising, not 
of God's.” 

“ Alas, my son, Satan is abroad among the 
brethren even now; but let the old vexed topics 
rest. Sooner than fret thyself again thou shalt 
have Lois to be thy wife, though my heart was set 
far differently for thee.” 

‘*No, Manasseh,” said Lois. ‘‘I love you well 
as a cousin, but wife of yours I can never be. 
Aunt Hickson, it is not well to delude him so. I 
say, if ever I marry man, I am troth-plight to one 
in England.” 

**Tush, child! I am your guardian in my dead 
husband's place. Thou thinkest thyself so great 
a prize that I would clutch at thee whether or no, 
I doubt not. I value thee not, save as a medicine 
for Manasseh, if his mind get disturbed again, as 
I have noted signs of late.” 

This, then, was the secret explanation of much 
that had alarmed her in her cousin's manner; and 
if Lois had been a physician of modern times she 
might have traced somewhat of the same tempera- 
ment in his sisters as well—in Prudence’s lack of 
natural feeling and impish delight in mischief, in 
Faith’s vehemence of unrequited love. But as vet 
Lois did not know, any more than Faith, that the 
attachment of the latter to Mr. Nolan was not 
merely unreturned, but even unperceived, by the 
young minister. 

He came, it is true, came often to the house, sat 
long with the family, and watched them narrowly, 
but took no especial notice of Faith. Lois per- 
ceived this, and grieved over it; Nattee perceived 
it, and was indignant at it, long before Faith slow- 
ly acknowledged it to herself, and went to Nattee 
the Indian woman, rather than to Lois her cousin, 
for sympathy and counsel. 

** He cares not for me,” said Faith. ‘‘ He cares 
more for Lois’s little finger than for my whole 
body,” the girl moaned out in the bitter pain of 
jealousy. 

‘** Hush thee, hush thee, prairie bird. How can 
he build a nest when the old bird has got all the 
moss and the feathers? Wait till the Indian has 
found means to send the old bird flying far away.” 
This was the mysterious comfort Nattee gave. 

Grace Hickson took some kind of charge over 
Manasseh that relieved Lois of much of her dis- 
tress at his strange behavior. Yet at times he es- 
caped from his mother’s watchfulness, and at such 
opportunities he would always seek Lois, entreat- 
ing her, as of old, to marry him ; sometimes plead- 
ing his love for her, oftener speaking wildly of his 
visions and the voices which he heard foretelling a 
terrible futurity. 

The town of Salem had lost by death, within a 
very short time preceding the commencement of 
my story, nearly all its venerable men and Jead- 
ing citizens—men of ripe wisdom and sound coun- 
sel. The people had hardly yet recovered from 
the shock of their loss, the first bad effect of which 
was seen in the heated dissension which sprang up 


’ 


Marry Lois !’’ 
cothe and reason 


ote their joined | 





between Pastor Tappau and the candidate Nolan. 
It had been apparently healed over; but Mr. No- 
lan had not been many weeks in Salem, after hia 
second coming, before the strife broke out afresh, 
and alienated many for life who had till now been 
bound together by the ties of friendship or rela~ 
tionship. 

Such was the state of things in the township 
when, one day toward the end of the month of Feb-~ 
ruary, Grace Hickson returned from the weekly 
prayer meeting, which it was her custom to attend 
at Pastor Tappau’s house, in a state of extreme ex- 
citement. Ou her entrance into her own house she 
sat down, rocking her body backward and forward, 
and praying to herself; both Faith and Lois stopped 
their spinning in wonder at her agitation before ci- 
ther of them ventured to address her, At length 
Faith rose, and spoke: 

** Mother, what is it ? 
ed of an evil nature?” 

The brave, stern old woman's face was blench- 
ed, and her eyes were almost set in horror, as 
she prayed; the great drops running down her 
cheeks. 

It seemed almost as if she had to make a strug- 
gle to recover her sense of the present homely ac- 
customed life before she could find words to an- 
swer: 

“Evil nature! Daughters, Satan is abroad, is 
close tous, I have this very hour seen him afflict 
two innocent children, as of old he troubled those 
who were possessed by him in Judea. Hester and 
Abigail Tappau have been contorted and con- 
vulsed by him and his servants into such shapes as 
I am afeared to think on; and when their fath¢r, 
godly Mr. Tappau, began to exhort and to pray 
their howlings were like the wild beasts’ of the 
field. Satan is of a truth let loose among us. 
The girls kept calling upon him as if he were even 
then present among us. Abigail screeched cut 
that he stood at my very back in the guise of a 
black man; and truly, as I turned round at her 
words, I saw a creature like a shadow vanishing, 
and turned all of a cold sweat. Whoknows where 
he isnow? Faith, lay straws across on the door- 
sill.” 

‘* But if he be already entered in,” esked Pru- 

J . 
dence, ‘‘ may not that make it difficult for him to 
depart ?” 

Her mother, taking no notice of her question, 
went on rocking herself and praying till again she 
broke out into narration: 

** Reverend Mr. Tappau says that, only last night 
he heard a sound as of a heavy body dragged all 
through the house by some strong power; once it 
was thrown against his bedroom door, and wouhd, 
doubtless, have broken it in, if he had not prayed 
fervently and aloud at that very time; and,a 
shriek went up at his prayer that made his hair 
stand on end; and this morning all the crockery 
in the house was found broken and piled up in the 
middle of the kitchen floor; and Pastor Tappau 
says that as soon as he began to ask blessing on 
the morning’s meal, Abigail and Hester cried out, 
as if some one was pinching them, Lord, have mer- 
cy upon usall! Satan is of a truth let loose.” 

“They sound like the old stories I used to hear 
in Barford,” said Lois, breathless with affright. 

Faith seemed less alarmed; but then her dislike 
to Pastor Tappau was so great that she could hard- 
ly sympathize with ahy misfortunes that befell 
him or his family. § 

Toward evening Mr. Nolan came in. In gen- 
eral, so high did party-spirit run, Grace Hickson 
only tolerated his visits, finding herself often en- 
gaged at such hours, and being too much abstract- 
ed in thought to show him the ready hospitality 
which was one of her most prominent virtues, 
But to-day, both as bringing the latest intelligence 
of the new horrors sprung up in Salem, and as being 
one of the Church militant (or what the Puritans 
considered as equivalent to the Church militant) 
against Satan, he was welcomed by her in an un- 
usual manner. 

He seemed oppressed with the occurrences of the 
day; at first it appeared to be almost a relief to 
him to sit still, and cogitate upon them, and his 
hosts were becoming almost impatient for him to 
say something more than mere monosyllables, when 
he began: : 

“Such a day as this I pray that I may never 
see again. It is as if the devils whom our Lord 
banished into the herd of swine had been nermitted 
to come again upon the earth. And I would it 
were only the lost spirits who were tormenting us ; 
but I much fear that certain of those whoin we 
have esteemed as God's people have sold their souls 
to Satan for the sake of a little of his evil power, 
whereby they may afflict others foratime., Elder 
Sherringham hath lost this very day a good and 
valuable horse, wherewith he used to drive his 
family to meeting, his wife being bedridden.” 

* Perchance,” said Lois, “the horse died of 
some natural disease.” 

“True,” said Pastor Nolan, “ but I was going 
on to say, that as he entered into his house, full of 
dolor at the loss of his beast, a mouse ran in be- 
fore him so sudden that it almost tripped him up, 
though an instant before there was no such thing 
to be seen; and he caught at it with his shoe and 
hit it, and it cried out like a human creature in 
pain, and straight ran up the chimney, caring no- 
thing for the hot flame and smoke.” 

Manasseh listened greedily to all this story, and 
when it was ended he smote upon his breast, and 
prayed aloud for deliverance from the power of the 
Evil One ; and he continually went on praying at 
intervals through the evening with every mark of 
abject terror on his face and in his manner. 


Hath any thing happen- 





THE LATE SENATOR BRODER- 
ICK LYING IN STATE. 

We are enabled to engrave, through the kind- 
ness of a San Francisco correspondent, the accom. 
panying picture of the late Senator Broderick lying 
in state at San Francisco, The scene was fully 
deseribed in the last number of the Weekly. 
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BALLAD. 


IIin form was bent, her steps were small, 
She came up the path alone; 

And sat her down on the church-vard wall, 
With her foot on the stepping-stone. 


A look slie wore of the wasted year, 
Whose beauty and strength were over; 
But her voice was low, as of old, and clear, 

And she sang of her buried lover: 


“The vear is dying, its leaves are red, 
Its sights and its sounds are dreary; 
The year is dying above the dead, 
And the living are lone and weary. 
“Drearily swings the church-yard chime, 
And drearily creaks the yew; 
He died in the goodly summer-time: 


May I die in the sunmer, too! 


“He died while the corn was tall and green, 
Fre the brood of the lark had flown; 

He died while the blossom was on the bean, 
He died while the fields were mown. 
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‘+ }Ie died while the scent was in 
yon lime, 
And the woodbine that wreath- 
ed it blew; 
He died in the goodly summer- 
time: 
May I die in the summer, too! 


bed, 
’Twas noon, and his hour drew 
near; 
‘I would look on the earth once 
more,’ he said, 
‘Will vou show it me, Mary 
» 9? 
dear ? 


“So IT raised him up till he saw 
the skies, 
The fields, and the church, and 
the river; 
Then I Jaid him down and closed 
his eyes, 
The eyes that I loved, forever. 


‘*God grant me to live (ill the 
spring be here, 
And to look on the young 
year’s bloom; 
’Twere sad to die while the earth 
is drear, 
Amid winter - winds and 
gloom.”’ 


She rose, and under the wall she 
passed, 
To her home in the village 
Jane; 
Through the vew-tree branches 
hurried the blast, 
And the bells brake fortt: 
again: 


But there seemed a tongue in their clanging chime. 





*“T kept my last watch over his | 


And a voice in the creaking yew, 
That said, ‘‘ He died in the summer-time, 
Thou shalt die in the summer, too.” 


HERN CASTLE. 


IInrn Caste stands by its own broad lands, 
West to the inland and east to the sea; 
The stoutest kite in his questing flight 
Will flag ere he crosses the fee. 


\nd each morn you may see lh 


hat wi 





THE LATE SENATOB BRODERICK LYING 


nd the Baroness wascelles hath gold and vassals. 
And winters and springs forty-four; 
ler daughter Grace is the pride of her race, 


A waxen check—and no more. 


ir Hugh de Braye hath a palfrey gray, 





nmowaits 





weary page it seems an age, 


As he yawns at the castle gate. 


Rut which of the twain Sir Much would gain, 


With his equal smile and his equal bow, 


low and maid, of cach other afraid, 


} ' 


Would give the whole world to know 





WEEKLY. 





rie bower-maid Alice, who hands the chalice 
Of Gaseon wine to Sir Hugh the Knight, 


I guess could tell, an she listed well, 
Which way his choice would light, 


For every day, ere he rides away, 

There's a whisper'd word for her private ear, 
And a touch to her lip—lest her memory slip— 
¢¢ When there's none of the vassals near. 


Some compliment to the mother sent— 


Some e 


“No more 


rily phrase to the daughter borne; 


in faith!’ “Save a hint,” she saith, 


“He may pass to-morrow morn.” 





Ne'er yet his tryst hath Sir Hugo missed: 
Can the good gray steed have gone false to-day? 
“TIo! Alice the maid! what was it he said 


“When last he rode away?" 


Not one in the house can tell: 


But across the noon, with an answering tune, 


Comes the clash of a marriage-boll. 


And below the keep doth a fair train sweep, 
With a bride and a bridegroom gay; 

Hern Castle's the pride of the country-side— 
Put neither looks that way. § 


The Baroness stands with clenched hands, 
In a wrath that would fain burst free; 
And the pale proud face of the Lady Grace 


Grows pallider yet to see! 


There's a riddle read, and a day-dream fled, 
And a bower-mzid’s office undone to day; 
While ‘*To Lady Alice!" 
In the Wall of Sir Hugh de Brave! 


they drain the chalice 


Vt T lt di 
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IN STATE AT SAN FRANCISCO,—From A Sxereit sy P, Loomis, Esa.—[Sre precepixa Pacr.] 
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“Ho! Alice the maid! why where hath she stre;'c ?" 
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A TALE OF TWO CITIEs. keep his father’s place, and take eare of his | 


mother ; don't blow upon that boy’s father—do 
Ta ‘Wi | . A or%,, 

By CHARLES DICKENS. | not do it, Sir—and let that father go into the 

EE line of the reg’lar diggin’, and make amends for 


BOOK III. what he would have un-dug—if it wos so—by 


diggin’ of ’em in with a will, and with conwic- 











THE TRACK OF A STORM. tions respectin’ the future keepin’ of ’em safe. | 
— That, Mr. Lorry,” said Mr. Cruncher, wiping | 
CHAPTER IX. his forehead with his arm, as an announcement 


that he had arrived at the peroration of his dis- | 
course, “is wot I would respectfully offer to you, | 
Sir. A man don’t see all this here a goin’ on 
dreadful round him, in the way of Subjects with- | 
out heads, dear me, plentiful enough fur to bring | 

| 


THE GAME MAD 


the price down to porterage, and hardly that, 
without havin’ his serious thoughts of things 
And these here would be mine, if it wos so, en- 
treatin’ of you fur to bear in mind that wot I 
said just now, I up and said in tl 
when I might have key’ it back.” 

*“*That at least is true,” said Mr. Lorry. 
“Say no more now. It may be that I shall 
yet stand your friend, if you deserve it, and re- 
pent in action—not in words. I want no more 
words,” 
| Mr. Cruncher knuckled his forehead, as Syd- | 

ney Carton and the spy returned from the dark | 
} room. ‘** Adieu, Mr. Barsad,” said the former; 
| *‘ourarrangements thus made, you have notiing 

to fear from me.” 

He sat down in a chair on the hearth, over 
| against Mr. Lorry. When they were alone, Mr. | 
| Lorry asked him what he had done ? 

‘Not much. If it should go ill w 
oner, I have insured access to him on 

Mr. Lorry’s countenance fell, and he looked 
disappointed. 

“It is all I could do,” said Carton. ‘*'To pro- 
pose too much, would be to put this man’s head 
under the axe, and, as he himself said, nothing 
worse could happen to him if he were denounced. 
ing dark room, speaking so It was obviously thie Wweakucss of the position. 
low that not a sound was The ‘re is no help for it. 
heard, Mr. Lorry looked at But access to him,” said Mr. Lorry, Ot it 
Jerry in considerable doubt | pee go ill before the tribunal, will not save 


¢ good cause 









\ JHILE Sydney Carton 
and the Sheep of the 


prisons were in the adjoin- 






| 
| 
| 
| 


- nd mistrust. That honest | him.” 
- tradesman’s manner of re- “T never said it would.” 
eciving the look did not in- Lorry’s eyes gradually soug 1 
spire confidence; he changed the leg on which | his sympathy with his darling, and the heavy 
he rested, as often as if he had fifty of those | 
limbs, and were trving them all; he examined | weakened them; he was an old man now, over- 
| 
| 
| 
| 








disappointment of this second arrest gradually 


his finger-nails with a very questionable close- | borne with anxiety of late, and his tears fell. 
ness of attention; and whenever Mr. Lorry’s end,” 





“You are a good man and a true 
| 





eye caught his, he was taken with that peculiar | said Carton, in an altered voice. * For; me | 
kind of short cough requiring the hollow of a if I notice that you are alfected. I could not } 
hand before it, which is seldom, if ever, known | see my father weep and sit by careless. And | 
to be an infirmity attendant on perfect openness I could not respect your sorrow more if you w | 
of character. my father. You are free from that misfortune, 

* Jerry,” said Mr. Lorry. ‘‘ Come here.” however.” 

Mr. Cruneher came forward side Ls, With Though he said the last words with a slip into 
one of his shoulders in advance of him. his usual manner, there was a true feeling and | 
te “© What have you beeu besides a messenger? respect both in his tone and in his touch that 

After some cogitation, accompanied with an | Mr. Lorry, who had never seen the better side 
intent look at his patron, Mr. Cruncher con- | of him, was wholly unprepared for, He gave 
ceived the luminous idea of replying, ‘* Agricul- | him his hand, and Carton gently pressed it 
tooral character.” ‘*To return to poor Darnay,”’ said Carton. 





“My mind misgives me much,” said Mr. | ‘Don’t tell Her of this interview, or this ar- 
Lorry, angrily shaking a forefinger «t him, that rangement. It would not enable Her to go to 
you have used the respectable and great house | see him. She might think it was contrived, in 
of Tellson’s as a blind, and that you have had | case of the worst, to convey to him the means 
an unlawful occupation of an infamous descrip- | of anticipating the sentence.” 
tion. If you have, don’t expect me to befriend Mr. Lorry had not thought of that, and he 
you when you get back to England. Ii you | looked quickly at Carton to see if it were in his 
have, don’t expect me to keep your secret. Tell- | mind. It seemed to be; he returned the look, 
son’s shall not be imposed upon.” and evidently understood it. 

h ype, Sir,” pleaded the abashed Mr. “She mi rh it think a thousand things,” h —_ 
Cruncher, *‘ that a gentleman like yourself wot | “ and any of them would only add to her troubl 
I’ve had the honor of odd jobbing till I'm gray | Don’t speak of me to her. As [ said to you 





























| 1 
at it, would think twice about harmine of me, | when I tit t came, I had better not see her. I | 
even if it wos so—I don’t say it is, but even if | can put my hand out to do any little helpf 
it wos. And which it is to be took into account | work for her that my hand can find to do, with- shop ee 
that if it wos, it wouldn’t, even then, be all 0’ | out that. You are going to her, Ihope? She 
one side. There’d be two sides to it. ‘There | must be very desolate to-night.” pausing in going by 
miyht be medical doctors at the present hour, “Tam eoing now, directly.” quis 
a picking up their guineas where a honest trades- “T am glad of that. She has such a strong 
man don’t pick up his fardens—fardens! no, tachi rent to you and reliance on you. How 
nor yet his half fardens—half fard no, nor | ik es she look? 
yet his quarter—a banking away like smoke at | ‘* Anxious and unhappy, but very beautiful.” 
Tellson’s, and a cocking their medical eyes at | + AD 
that tradesmen on the sly, a going in and going | ‘It was a long, grieving sound, like a sigh— 


out to their own carriages—ah! equally like | almost like a sob, It attracted Mr. Lorry’s 
smoke, if not superior. Well, that’'ud be im- | eyes to Carton’s face, which was turned to the 
posing, too, on Tellson’s. For you can not | fire. <A light, or a shade (the old gentleman 
sarse the goose and not the gander. And here’s | could not have said which) passed from it as 








Mrs. Cruncher, or leastways wos in the Old En- | swiftly as a change will sweep over a hill-s 
gland times, and would be to-morrow, if cause | 

given, a floppin’ agen the business to that de- | put back one of the little flaming logs which 
gree as is ruinating—stark ruinating! Whereas | was tumbling forward. He wore the white rid- 


them medical doctors’ wives don’t flop—catch | ing-coat and top-boots then in vogue, and the 
‘em at it! Or, if they flop, their tloppings goes | light of the fire t uiching their light surfaces 
in favor of more patients, and how can yo made him look very pale, with his long brown 
rightly have one without the rother? Then, | hair, all untrimmed, hanging loose about him. 
wot with undertakers, and wot with parish | His indifference to fire was sufficiently remark 
clerks, and wot with sextons, and wot with | able to elicit a word of remonstrance from Mr. 
private watchmen (all awaricious and all in it), | Lorry; his boot was still upon the hot embers 
a man wouldn't get much by it, even if it wa of the flaming log when it had broken under 
so. And wot little a man did get, would never | the weight af his foot. 


| 
| 
on a wild bright day, and he lifted his foot to | 
} 
| 








prosper with him, Mr. Lorry. He'd never have ‘**[ forgot it,” he said 
no good of it; he’d want all along to be out of | Mr. ve s "eves were again attracted to his 
the line, if he could see his way out, being once | face. Taking note of the wasted air which | 
in—even if it wos so.” ; clouded the naturally handsome features, and | 

| 


“Ugh!” cried Mr. Lorry, rather relenting, | having the expression of prisoners’ faces fresh 
nevertheless. ‘‘I am shocked at the sight of | in his mind, he was strongly reminded of that 
you. | expression. 

‘Now, what I would humbly offer to you, ‘** And your duties here have drawn to an end, 
Sir,” pursued Mr. Cruncher, “even if it wos so, | Sir?” said Carton, turning to him. 
which I don’t say it is—” “Yes. At I was telling you last night when 

‘**Don’t prevaricate,” said Mr. Lorry. Lucie came in so unexpectedly, I have at length 

‘No, I will not, Sir,” returned Mr. Crunch- | done all that I can do here. I hoped to have 
er, as if nothing were further from his thoughts | left them in perfect safety, and then to have 
or practice—** which I don’t say it is—wot quitted Paris. I have my Leave to Pass. I 


= 


' 
would “wane ly offer to you, Sir, would be this. | was ready to go.” 
Upon that there stool, at that there Bar, sets They were both silent. | 
that there boy of mine, brought up and growed ‘¢ Yours is a Jong life to look back upon, Sir?” | 
be a man, wot will errand you, message | said Carton, wistfully. 

you, general light-job vou, till your heels is where “Tam in my seventy-eighth year.” 

your head is if such should be your wishes. If “You have been useful all your life; steadi- 
it », Which [ still don't say it is (for [ will ly and constantly occupied ; trusted, respected, 


not prewaricate to you, Sir), let that there boy | and looked-up to? 


been a man of business ever sin 
‘ Indeed, I may say that I was 
a man of business when a boy.” 

‘*See what a place you fill at seventy-cigl 
How many people will miss you when you leave 


** A solitary old bachelor,” 
*“ There is nobody to wee p 


“Wouldn't her child ?” 





; ‘I have secured to my- 
self the “se and a ate 
respect, of no human creature ; I have won my- 
self a tender place in no regard ; 
nothing good or serviceable to be remembered 


your seventy-eight years would be seventy- 
eight heavy curses; would they not?” 


ydney turned his eyes again upon the fire, 


ter a silence of a few moments, 


Do the days when you sat 
s knee seem days of very long 









Responding to his softened manner, Mr 


} at this time of my 
, as I draw closer and closer to the 
nearer and nearer to 


[ travel in the circle, 


of my pretty voung 


days when what we 
as not so real with me, and my faults were 
confirmed in me.” 

*T understand the feeling 





erminated the convers 























must " ave tre od on these 


A litt ie wood sawyer, | 
ir 
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** How goes the Republic ? 

‘You mean the Guillotine? Notill. Sixty- 
two to-day. We shall mount toa hundred soon. 
Samson and his men complain sometimes of 
being exhausted. Ha, ha, ha! He is so droll, 
that Samson. Such a Barber!” 

“Do vou often go to see him— 

*Shave? Always. Every day. What a 
barber! You have seen him at work 2” 

** Never.” 

‘Go and see him when he has a good batch. 
Figure this to yourself, citizen; he shaved the 
sixty-two to-day, in less than two pipes! Less 
than two pipes. Word of honor!” 

As the grinning little man held out the pipe 
he was smoking to explain how he timed the 
executioner, Carton was so sensible of a rising 
desire to strike the life out of him that he 
turned away. 

* But vou are not English,” said the wood- 
sawyer, ‘* though you wear English dress?” 

“Yes,” said Carton, pausing again, and an- 
swering over his shoulder, 

“You speak like a Frenchman.” 

**T am an old student here.” 

** Aha, a perfect Frenchman! Good-night, 
Englishman.” 

** Good-night, citizen.” 

“But go and see that droll dog,” the little 
man persisted, calling after him, ‘“ And takea 
pipe with you!” 

Sydney had not gone far out of sight when 
he stopped in the middle of the street under a 
glimmering lamp and wrote with his pencil on 
a scrap of paper. Then traversing with the de- 
cided step of one who remembered the way well 
several dark and dirty streeis—-much dirtier 
than usual, for the best public thoroughfares re- 
mained uncleansed in those times of terror—he 
stopped at a chemist’s shop, which the owner 
was closing with his own hands. A small, dim, 
crooked shop, kept in a tortuous, up-hill thor- 
oughfare, by a small, thin, crooked man. 

Giving this citizen, too, good-night, as he con 
fronted him at his counter, le laid the serap of 

] 








paper before him. ** Whew !” the chemist whis- 
tled softly, as he read it “Hi! hi! hi! 

Sydney Carton took no heed, and the chem- 
ist sai 

ss) °¥ eu , 

‘ } ” 

“You will be careful t keep them separate, 
citizen? You knew the con equences ol mix- 

triecn 

Perfect! ‘ 


Certain small packets were weighed out and 
entohim. He put them, one by one, in the 
breast of his inner coat, counted out the money 
for them, and deliberately left the shop. ** There 
is nothing more to do,” said he, glancing upward 
at the moon, “ until to-morrow. I can’t sleep.” 
It was not a reckless manner, the manner in 
vhich he said these words aloud under the fast- 
iling clouds, nor was it more expressive of 
negligence than defiance. It was the settled 
manner of a tired man, who had wandered and 
struggled and got lost, but who at length struck 
into his road and saw its end. 
Loug ago, when he had been famous among 
= earliest competitors as a youth of great prom. 
, he had followed his father to the grave. Lis 
n et eh had died years before. ‘These solemn 
words, which had been read at his father’s grave, 
arose in his mind as he went down the dark 
streets, among the heavy shadows, with the 
n and the clouds sailing on high above him 
—‘* | am the resurrection and the life, saith the 
Lord: he th at believeth in me, though he were 
dead, yet iall he live: and whosoever liveth 
and believeth in me, shall never di 
In a city dominated by the axe, alone at night, 





with natural sorrow rising in him for the sixty- 
two who had been that day put to death, and for 
to-morrow’s victims then awaiting their doom in 
the prisons, and still of to-morrow’s and to-mor- 


RITTEN PATER!” 
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row’s, the chain of association that brought the 
words home, like a rusty old ship’s anchor from 
the deep, might have been easily found. He 
did not seek it, but repeated them and went on. 

With a solemn interest in the lighted win- 
dows where the people were going to rest, for- 
getful through a few calm hours of the horrors 
surrounding them; in the towers of the closed 
churches, where no prayers were said, for the 
popular revulsion had even traveled that length 
of self-destruction from years of priestly impos- 
tors, plunderers, and profligates; in the distant 
burial-places, reserved, as they wrote upon the 
gates, for Eternal Sleep; in the abounding jails ; 
and in the strects along which the sixties rolled 
to » death which had become so common and 
material that no sorrowful story of a haunting 
Spirit ever arose among the people out of all 
the working of the Guillotine ; with a solemn 
interest in the whole life and death of the city 
that was settling down to its short nightly pause 
in fury ; Sydney Carton crossed the Seine again 
for the lighter strects. : 

Few coaches were abroad, for riders in coach- 
es were liable to be suspected, and gentility hid 
its head in red night-caps, and put on heavy 
shoes and trudged. But the theatres were all 
well filled, and the people poured cheerfully out 
as he passed, and went chatting home. At one 
of the theatre doors there was a little girl with 
a mother looking for a way across the street 
through the mud. He carried the child over, 
and before. the timid arm was loosed from his 
neck asked the child for a kiss. 

‘‘T am the resurrection and the life, saith the 
Lord: he that believeth in me, though he were 
dead, yet shall he live: and whosoever liveth 
and believeth in me, shall never die.” 

Now that the streets were quiet, and the night 
wore on, the words were in the echoes of his 
feet, and were in the air. Perfectly calm and 
steady, he sometimes repeated them to himself 
as he walked; but he heard them always, 

The night wore out, and as he stood upon 
the bridge listening to the water as it splashed 
the river-walls of the Island of Paris, where the 
picturesque confusion of houses and cathedral 
shone bright in the light of the moon, the day 
came coldly, looking like a dead face out of the 
sky. Then the night, with the moon and the 
stars, turned pale and died, and for a little while 
it seemed as if Creation were delivered over to 
Death’s dominions. 

But the glorious sun, rising, seemed to strike 
those words, that burden of the night, straight 
and warm to his heart in its long bright rays ; 
and looking along them, with reverently-shaded 


-eyes, a bridge of light appeared to span the air 


between him and the sun, while the river spark- 
led under it. 

The strong tide, so swift, so deep, and certain, 
was like a congenial friend in the morning still- 
ness. He walked by the stream, far from the 
houses, and in the light and warmth of the sun 
fell asleep on the bank. When he awoke and 
was afoot again he lingered there yet a little 
longer, watching an eddy that turned and turn- 
ed purposeless, until the stream absorbed it and 
carried it on to the sea. “Like me!” A trad- 
ing-boat, with a sail of the softened color of a 
dead leaf, then glided into his view, floated by 
him, and died away. As its silent track in the 
water disappeared the prayer that had broken 
up out of his heart fur a merciful consideration 
of his poor blindnesses and errors ended in the 
words, ‘I am the resurrection and the life.” 

Mr. Lorry was aiready out when he got back, 
and it was easy to surmise where the good old 
man was gone. Sydney Carton drank nothing 
but a little coffee, ate some bread, and having 
washed and changed to refresh himself, went 
out to the place of trial. 

The court was all astir and a-buzz, when the 
black sheep—whom many fell away from in 
dread— pressed him into a corner among the 
Mr. Lorry was there, and Doctor Ma- 


crowd, 
She was there, sitting beside 


nette was there 
her father. 

When her husband was brought in she turned 
2 look upon him, so sustaining, so encouraging, 
so full of admiring love and pitying tenderness, 
yet so courageous for his sake, that it called 
the healthy blood into his face, brightened his 
glance, and animated his heart. If there had 
been any eyes to notice the influence of her look 
on Sydney Carton, it would have been seen to 
be the same influence exactly. 

Before that infamous ‘Tribunal there was lit- 
tle or no order of procedure, insuring to any 
accused person any reasonable hearing. There 
could have been no such Revolution, if all laws, 
forms, and ceremonies had not first been so 
monstrously abused that the suicidal vengeance 
of the Revolution was to scatter them all to the 
winds, 

Every eye was turned to the jury. The same 
determined patriots and good republicans as 
yesterday and the day before, and to-morrow 
and the day after. Eager and prominent among 
thei, one man with a craving face, and his fin- 
gers perpetually hovering about his lips, whose 
appearance gave great satisfaction to the spec- 
tators. A life-thirsting, -annibal-looking, bloody- 
minded juryman, the Jacques Three of Saint 
Antoine. The whole jury as a jury of dogs 
impanueled to try the deer. 

Every eye then turned to the five judges and 
te public prosecutor. No favorable leaning in 
that quarter to-day. A fell, uncompromising, 
iuurderous business-meaning there. Every eye 
then sought some other eye in the crowd, and 
ulcaméd at it approvingly; and heads nodded 
t one another, before bending forward with a 
‘ined attention. 

Charles Evrémonde, called Darnay. Released 
yesterday. Reaccused and retaken yesterday. 
Indictment delivered to him last night as Sus- 
pected and Denounced enemy of the Republic, 
Aristocrat; one of a family of tyrants, one of a 








, 





race proscribed, for that they had used their 
abolished privileges to the infamous oppression 
of the people. Charles Evrémonde, called Dar- 
nay, in right of such proscription, absolutely 
Dead in Law. 

To this effect, in as few or fewer words, the 
Public Prosecutor. 

The President asked, was the Accused openly 
denounced or secretly ? 

“Openly, Monsieur the President.” 

“ By whom ?” 

“Three voices. Ernest Defarge, wine-vendor 
of Saint Antoine.” 

* Good.” 

‘‘Thérése Defarge, his wife.” 

“ Good.” 

‘* Alexandre Manette, physician.” 

A great uproar took place in the court, and in 
the midst of it Doctor Manette was seen, pale 
and trembling, standing where he had been 
seated. 

“‘ Monsieur the President, I indignantly pro- 
test to you that this is a forgery and a fraud. 
You know the accused to be the husband of my 
daughter. My daughter, and those dear to her, 
are far dearer to me than my life. Who and 
where is the false conspirator who says that I 
denounce the husband of my child?” 

‘*Citizen Manette, be tranquil. To fail in 
submission to the authority of the Tribunal 
would be to put yourself out of Law. As to 
what is dearer to you than life, nothing can be 
so dear to a good citizen as the Republic.” 

Loud acclamations hailed this rebuke. The 
President rang his bell, and with warmth re- 
sumed : 

‘““If the Republic should demand of you the 
sacrifice of your child herself, you would have 
no duty but to sacrifice her. Listen to what is 
to follow. In the mean while, be silent!” 

Frantic acclamations were again raised. Doc- 
tor Manette sat down, with his eyes looking 
around, and his lips trembling; his daughter 
drew closer to him. The craving man on the 
jury rubbed his hands together, and restored 
the usual hand to his mouth. 

Defarge was produced when the court was 
quiet enough to admit of his being heard, and 
rapidly expounded the story of the imprison- 
ment, and of his having been a mere boy in the 
Doctor’s service, and of the release, aud of the 
state of the prisoner when released and deliv- 
ered tohim. This short examination followed, 
for the court was quick with its work. 

“You did good service at the taking of the 
Bastile, citizen ?” 

‘**T believe so.” 

Here an excited woman screeched from the 
crowd; “You were one of the best patriots 
there. Why not say so? You were acannoneer 
that day there, and you were among the first to 
enter the accursed fortress when it fell. Patri- 
ots, I speak the truth!” 

It was The Vengeance who, amidst the warm 
commendations ef the audience, thus assisted 
the proceedings. The President rang his bell ; 
but The Vengeance, warming with encourage- 
ment, shrieked, ‘I defy that bell!’ wherein she 
was likewise much commended. 

“Inform the Tribunal of what you did that 
day within the Bastile, citizen.” 

‘** Well!” said Defarge, looking down at his 
wife, who stood at the bottom of the steps on 
which he was raised, looking steadily up at him. 
“IT knew that this prisoner, of whom I speak, 
had been confined in a cell known as One Hun- 
dred and Five, North Tower. I knew it from 
himself. He knew himself by no other name 
than Une Hundred and Five, North Tower, 
when he made shoes under my care. As I serve 
my gun that day, I resolve, when the place shall 
fall, to examine that cell. It falls. I mount to 
the cell, with a fellow-citizen who is one of you, 
directed by a jailer. I examine it very closely. 
In a hole in the chimney, where a stone has 
been worked out and replaced, I find a written 
paper. This is that written paper. I have made 
it my business to examine some specimens of 
the writing of Doctor Manette. This is the writ- 
ing of Doctor Manette. I confide this paper, in 
the writing of Doctor Manette, to the hands of 
Monsieur the President.” 

‘* Let it be read.” 

In a dead silence and stillness—the prisoner 
under trial looked lovingly at his wife, his wife 
only looking from him to look with solicitude at 
her father, Doctor Manette keeping his eyes 
fixed on the reader, Madame Defarge never 
taking hers from the prisoner, Defarge never 
taking his from his feasting wife, and all the 
other eyes there intent upon the Doctor, who 
saw none of them—the paper was read, as fol- 
lows: 
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BY THE AUTHOR 


OF 


“GUY LIVINGSTONE” 





HARPER & BROTHERS, 
827 to 335 Pearl Street (Franklin Square), New York, 
Publish this Day: 


SWORD & GOWN. 


By the Author of 
“GUY LIVINGSTONE.” 
Svo, Paper, 


Twenty-five Cents. 





(ce Sent by Mail, postage paid, on receipt of price, 


Burnett’s Kalliston, 


As a wash for the complexion, has no equal. It is dis- 
tinguished for its soothing and purifying effect, allaying 
all tendency to inflammation, especially that arising from 
bites of mosquitoes, stings of insects, &c. It is a power- 
ful cleanser of the skin, removing tan, freckles, pimples, 
and all discolorations. These, with its refreshing and 
invigorating properties, render it an indispensable requi- 
site for the toilet. 

Prepared only by JOSEPH BURNETT & CO., 
Boston. 
For sale by druggists generally. 
Price 50 Cents a Bottle. 
TO SOUTHERN MERCHANTS. 
HARNDEN’S EXPRESS 


LEAVES EVERY 
TUESDAY, THURSDAY AND SATURDAY, 
BY STEAMSBIIIP, 
FOR SAVANNAH, 
Thence, by Georgia Central Railroad, to 
MACON, MEMPHIS, ATLANTA, 
AUGUSTA, MOBILE, KNOXVILLE, 
NASHVILLE, COLUMBUS, MONTGOMERY, 
NEW ORLEANS, 
And all Towns in the interior of 


Georgia, Alabama and Tennessee. 
Every description of merchandise forwarded at Low 
rates, and delivered with promptness and despatch. 
For further particulars apply at the office of 
HARNDEN'S EXPRESS, 74 Broadway. 











Lester’s Lock-Stitch Sewing Machines 
AND 
Woodworth’s Planing Machines. 


Office 483 Broadway. 








These celebrated and pleasant Bitters are highly ree- 
ommended by the faculty as the purest and finest Tonic 
and Stimulant ever offered to the public for General De- 
bility, Loss of Appetite, Constipation, and other Derange- 
ments of the Stomach. 

Principat Depor, 


No. 145 Water Strect. 
For Sale Everywhere. 


READ!!! 
Premium 


OF THE 


New York State Fair 


AWARDED TO 


Hostetter’s Celebrated Stomach 
Bitters, 


Another Proof of its Excellence!!! 
Another Prize for its Goodness!!! 
Another Assurance of its Fame!!! 





It has taken the Premium at 


Every State Fair ever held in the 


United States 


Where it has been exhibited. 


All we ask is a faér and impartial trial, and we guar- 
autee satisfaction! 


Sold by all Druggists throughout the World. 
Principal Depot 13 and 15 Park Row, New York. 


Sole Manufacturers and Proprietors 


HOSTETTER & SMITH, 
Pittsburg, Pa. 


See that the name of the Manufacturers is on every 
bottle!!! 


Two Works Valuable to the Sick or 
Well. 
Sent by mail, no pay expected until received, read, and 
approved. 
Address Dr. S, 8. FITCH, 714 Broadway, New York. 
1st. SIX LECTURES on the causes, prevention, and 
cure of Lung, Throat, and Skin diseases; Rheumatism, 
and Male and Female complaints. On the mode of Pre- 
serving Health to 100 years. 418 pages, 26 Engravings. 
—Price 50 cents, in silver or P. O. stamps. 
2nd. A work on the Cause and Cure of Diseases of the 











FINE WATCHES, 
JEWELRY, SILVER, PLATED WARE, &c. 
A. C. BENEDICT’S OLD STAND, 
ESTABLISHED at No. 28 Bowery in 1818, 
Store enlarged in 1859, and NEW STOCK OF GOODS, 
STRANGERS will find it to their interest to examine 
our STOCK, as ail goeds sold are warranted to be as rep- 
resented. Terms 25 per cent. below Broadway prices. 
WATCHES repaired and warranted. 
A. C, BENEDICT, No, 28 Bowery, New York. 
NTI-ARTHRITIC WINE.—A CERTAIN 
CURE FOR 
GOUT AND RHEUMATISM. 
PENFOLD, PARKER & MoOW 
Whol Druggists, 
15 Beekman Street, New York. 









THE POOR MAN'S SABBATH. 
ADDRESSED TO SUPERINTENDENT PILLSBURy. 
By Juura Carey R#EINTIARDT. 





Oh! pious Mister Pillsbury, 
Pray spare our Sunday hours, 
And pluck not from the poor man's life 
His only day of flowers. 
From the work-bench and the anvil, 
From the store, and yard, and loom, 
We pray you let the Sabbath still, 
Our seventh-day bouquet, bloom! 


The rich, with all the week for play, 
No weariness have known; 

But the workmen have one only day” 
Which they can call their own ; - 

But fifty days in all the year 
For pleasure, love, and rest; 

And Sunday at the poor man’s hearth 
Is still the cherished guest. 


But fifty days in all the year 
To pass in simple joys, 

With our wives and with our sisters, 
Our little girls and boys; 

To throw the weary tools aside 
And feel the free air play 

In the curls, which never-ending work 
Is turning fast to gray. 


We want to walk with wives and weans 
In Sunday vesture clad, 
And show the cLotuEs which from the Saurtn's 
Of Futton Street we had; 
The matchless garments which they sell 
So cheap to men and boys; 
These are the pleasures which we claim, 
And these our Sunday joys! 


“Twin Temples of 
Fashion.” 








ONE PRICE—NO DEVIATION. 
The Price is marked on all the 
Goods in Plain Figures. 


SMITH BROTHERS, 
The Marble Stores, 
122, 138, and 140 
Fulton Street, 
Between Broadway and William St., 


THOMAS SMITH, Jr.,) 








ROBERT L. SMITH, > NE 

J. SMITH RICE. ) W YORE. 

T= NEW YORK SPECTATOR 
FOR 1860. 


The NEW YORK SPECTATOR is the pioneer of 
American Semi-Weekly Newspapers, having been estab- 
lished sixty-three years. It is unsurpassed by any of its 
contemporaries in the value and variety of its contents, 
having attained its present popularity by its prompt 
adoption of every improvement and the infusion of mod- 
ern taste and talent into its columns. 

The NEW YORK SPECTATOR has no superior as a 

SEMI-WEEKLY NEWSPAPER, 
or Record of Events. It is published every MONDAY 
and THURSDAY, and contains the latest Domestic and 
Foreign News up to the very hour of publication, includ- 
ing Full Reports of all Matters of Interest in New York 
and neighboring cities; Reliable Correspondence and 
Congressional Reports from Washington; Public Docu- 
ments, both State and National; A Correspondence of 
unusual merit from London, Paris, and other European 
cities; The latest Telegraphic Despatches received by 
the Associated Press; An accurate Wholesale Price Cur- 
rent, and ample daily reports of every thing connected 
with Trade and Commerce. Asa 
FAMILY PERIODICAL, 

the NEW YORK SPECTATOR is very confidently rec- 
ommended. The severest supervision is exercised over 
its columns, so that it shall be a safe as well as an enter- 
taining and instructive family companion. Its editorial 
comments are written under a deep sense of responsibil- 
ity ; its notices of New Books and Periodicals are liberal 
and honest; its Agricultural Intelligence is compiled by 
a competent gentleman; while its Tales, fugitive Poetry 
and Literary Gleanings are confessedly of a very high 
order, and are always selected with a view to inculcate 
high-toned and pure morality. 

These characteristics of the NEW YORK SPBCTA- 
TOR it will always be the aim of the proprietors to main- 
tain, and they enter upon a new year with a determined 
purpose to keep in the van of journalism, and to make 
the SPECTATOR worthy of the wide and increasing 
patronage it receives, 

TERMS. 


One copy one year.. $3 00) Fifteen copies 1 year, 
Two copies one year 50)| sent toone address 25 00 
Five copies one year 11 00! Twentycopies 1 year 
Ten copies one year, sent to one address 35 00 

senttooneaddress 2000 

Payable invariably In ADVANCE at the office, or remit- 
ted by mail to the office direct. 

Any person sending us a Club of Twenty or more will 
be entitled to an extra copy. 

FRANCIS HALL & CO., 
No. 46 Pine Street, 
New York. 


The Ne Plus Ultra!—Jvuirs Wavet's Vecrta- 
BLE Liquip Haig Vys as no rival in the world! Per- 
fectly harmless, its action is instantaneous in changing 
the color of the hair into a soft, brilliant, natural brown, 
black, or auburn, without injuring the hair or rendering 
it harsh, as is the case with other dyes. Sold by all Drug- 
gists, and by JuLes Have, & Co., No. 704 Cugstnut 
Sreeet, Rhilade! phia. 








Deafness Cured, !owever caused, by a new meth- 
od. Address Dr. BOAKPMAN, personally or by letter, at 
No. 974 Broadway, New York. 


Quern’s Cod-Liver Oil Jelly, 

The only certain cure for Consumption, Asthma, and 

all kinds of Coughs, is taken without nausea. 
ALSO, 

Queru’s Patent Jellified Castor-Oil—The 
greasy sensation of the oil is obviated, and it does not 
cause any constipation after use. It is the best purgative 
for children. To be had at the Inventor's Office, No. 135 
Fourth Avenue, and at all respectable druggists. PEN- 
FOLD, PARKER & MOWER, Wholesale Agents, No. 
15 Beekman Street. 





F WHISKERS AND MUSTACHES 
won't grow upon your face, use my onguent (estab- 
lished 1852), which will force them to grow six weeks 
from the first application, and without stain or injury to 
the skin. Price $1. Sent by mail, po-t free, to any ad- 
dress. R. G. GRAHAM, 109 Nassau Street, New York. 











OcToBER 29, 1859. ] 


HARPER'S 








Mercantile Record. 


Patent Champion Safes. 
s. C. Herring & Co., 251 Broadway. 
Wilder’s Patent Salamander Safe. 
B. G. Wilder & Co., 191 Broadway. 
Phelan’s Billiard Tables. 
O'Connor & Callender, 65 to 69 Crosby Street. 
uarterman's Patent Stove Polish, 
No. 114 John Street, New York. 
Improved Billiard Tables. 
W. I. Sharp, Manufacturer, 143 Fulton Street. 
“Riggs’ Truss,” Waterproof 2d imperisha- 
ble, can not injure the cord nor enlarge the rupture. 
44S Broome Street, N. Y. 
Patent Extension Tables. 
At Heerdst's Manufactory, 148, 150 Wooster Street. 
Stellwag & Klug, 3 William Street, offer for 
sale Ladies’ Segars—a new superior article; likewise for 
export to Mexico, Central and South America. 
THIS SUPERIOR 
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® WP corres, 
a C & y® For sale by 


CD Coruzas & Co 
|) pe) No. 5 Beaver 
Street. . 


HE NEW LIFE OF HUMBOLDT. 
(Humboldt at Home.} 

Ilis literary labors in Paris, and his journey to Central 
Asia over, we have a graphic description of the home-life | 
of the great scholar. His last years were spent in Berlin | 
and Potsdam, where he was visited by crowds of admir- 
ers. Their interviews with him, his personal habits and 
mode of life, his genial conversation and universal | 





knowledge, is the substance of the chapter ** Humboldt 
at Home." 





oilet Vinegar 
is far superior to Eau de Co- 
logne as a lotion for the Toilet 
or Bath, a reviving Perfume, 
and a powerful Disinfectant. 


Sold by all the Trade. 


E. Rimmel, 


Perfumer, London and Paris. 








EVERETT HOUSE, 
" HAWLEY D. CLAPP, Prorztsrtoz, 
Nortu Sipe Unton Square, 
NEW YORK. 


Ladd, Webster & Co., 


INVITE ATTENTION TO THEIR 
IMPROVED TIGHT-STITCH 


Sewing Machines, 


WHICH FOR BEAUTY AND SIMPLICITY OF CON- 
STZUCTION, AND EFFICIENOY IN WORKING, 
ARE UNEQUALED BY ANY. 


500 BROADWAY, NEW YORE. 
17 SUMMER STREET, BOSTON. 
820 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
202 BALTIMORE STREET, BALTIMORE. 
80 WEST FOURTH STREET, CINCINNATI. 
361 BROADWAY 539 
BRIDAL SETTS, 


Tucker's Flowers, Feathers, and Miscellaneous Items, 
Are all reliable. 


. * ‘ 
Singer’s Sewing Machines. 

Suxgzr's No. 2 Sewine Macurng, $100. 

Singer's No. 1 Srewine Macutne, $90. 
HEMMING GAUZES REDUCED TO $4. 











Singer’s Family Sewing Machines at $50 and $75 are 
capable of performing, in the best style, all the sewing 
of a private family. 


Send for a copy of I. M. Singer & Co.'s Gazette, which 
contains full and reliable information about prices, sizes, 
etc., of Sewing Machines, and will be supplied gratis. 


I. M. SINGER & CO., 
No. 458 Broadway, New York. 
IMMENSE SUCCESS 1 PAGE’S 


DUSSELDORF GALLERY, 548 Broadway. 
Open Day and Evening. Admission 25 cents, 


SG WoRD AND Gown! 








TICKNOR & FIELDS 


Have Pusiisurp 


Sword and Gown. 
A NOVEL. 
By the Author of 
“GUY LIVINGSTONE.” 
1 vol. 16mo. Price 75 cents. 
-opies mailed on receipt of ‘price, 


0 THE NERVOUS OF BOTH SEXES. 

A Ketired Clergyman having been restored to 

health in a few days, after many years of great nervous 

outs ring, is willing to assist others by sending [free] a 

py of the prescription used. Direct the Rev. John M. 
Dag hall, 186 Fulton Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


SANDS’ SARSAPARILLA. | 
FOR THE CURE OF ALL DISEASES 
ARISING FROM 


AN IMPURE STATE OF THE BLOOD. 


In this purely vegetable preparation, the properties 
of an Antiseptic, a mild Cathartic, and a Tonic Medi- 
ce! he are combined. It quickly removes from the blood 
the impurities of unhealt hy secretions, which engender 
‘feet di-ease, thus striking at the root of the n ialady. 
Vrepared ¢ and sold by A. B. & D. SANDS, Druggists, 
‘oe, 109 Fulton Street, New York. 
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THE ORIGINAL HAIR RESTORATIVE. 





Heimstreet’s Inimitable Hair Coloring. 
The Only Reliable Article in Use. 


The attention of the public is called to this article, which is now a | extensively advertised and sold in all 
FIFTEEN YEARS’ 


parts of the country. 
proves it to be the best suited for 


EXPERIEN 


RESTORING GRAY HAIR TO ITS ORIGINAL COLOR, 
BRINGING HAIR OUT ON BALD HEADS, 
AND CAUSING IT TO GROW STRONG AND HEALTHY. 


It is not a waTERy preparation, which freezes upon the approach and during cold weather, but is composed of 
WILL NOT FREEZE. 


Oil and Stimulating Spirits, and IT 


Those who desire an article which they can use and ALWayYs recommend, are invited to read the following, from 


a well-known Apothecary: 


FOUR YEARS’ EXPERIENCE WITH HAIR RESTORATIVES. 


WattHamM, Mass., January 20, 1859. 


Messrs. W. FE. Hacan & Co. :—Gents—I have been selling Heruerreet’s * INim1 TABLE Harr Restorative” 
for three or four years with good satisfaction and success, I have tried various other articles in the market, but 
yours has the decided preference among them all. I have never hesitated to recommend it for all it claims to do. 
Several ladies of our town who had been wearing false hair for several years have laid it aside, and now have a full 
and luxuriant head of hair of original shade and color, produced by using two or more bottles of your article; and 


when by some means they have been induced to try something else, pal 


upon them as being superior, they have 


almost invariably returned to the use of your Hair Coloring again as the only meritorious and reliable article in 
use—finding it as a toilette article as cheap as any of the Hair Oils or Washes with which the market is flooded. 


l am yours, very truly, 


Ss. B. EMMONS. 


RETAIL PRICE, 50 CENTS PER as yan weap SB Waele BY ALL LARGE DEALERS 


“W. E. HAGAN & CO., Proprictors, 


Troy, New York. 


Who also manufacture ROYCE & ESTERLY" s DENTIFRICE, and ENIGHT’S INDELIBLE INK. 
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SWEET SCENTS, 
THE FLOWER OF THE DAY 








Sold by all 
Druggists in 
every city. 















KISS-ME-QUICK 
FRANGIPANNI Wholesale 
Anda Thousand others — = Agent . 






Se Ad. each or three 


? 
Som 


J. PHILurps, 


New-York. 





\ J ANTED.—Agents to canvass, for THE 


AMERICAN FREEMASON’S NEW 
MONTHLY MAGAZINE, the States of Ohio, Ken- 
tucky, Indiana, Illinois, lowa, Tennessee, Missouri, Mis- 
sissippi, Louisiana, Arkansas, Alabama, Texas, Georgia, 
North and South Carolina and Virginia, New York and 
Pennsylvania. None need apply but Master Masons in 
regular standing, accredited members of a Lodge in the 
State they desire to canvass, and to such most liberal 
inducements to work zealously, freely, and fervently 
will be offered. 

Address the Publisher, 
J. F. BRENNAN, 
P. O. Box 4217, New York. 


JAMES BOGARDUS, 
Architect in Iron, Originator, Constructor, and Patentee 
of Inon BuriLptines, 
Patentee and Manufacturer of 
Rocarpus's Eccentric UNIVERSAL MILL. 
Machine Room corner of White and Elm Streets, 
In Harlem Railroad Depot, 
Office No. 207 Canal Street, near Centre, New York. 
Iron Building corner Centre and Duane Sts., formerly 
occupied, has been removed in widening Duane Street. 


Garnet and Coral Jewelry.—W We invite at- 


tention to our late importation of Coral and Garnet Jew- 
elry, consisting of bracelets, brooches, ear-rings, neck- 
laces, charms, hair-pins, combs, lockets, clasps, &c. 
OSBORNE, BOARDMAN & TOWNSEND, 
No. 527 Broadway, corner of Spring Street. 


‘Wistar’s Balsam of Wild Cherry. 


This remedy has long been cherished by the commu- 
nity for its remarkable efficacy in relieving, healing, and 
curing the most obstinate, painful, and long-standing 
cases of Coven, Co_p, Inrivenza, Sore Turoat, Bron- 
curms, Wuoortne Coven, Crovr, Astuma, INFLAMMA- 
tion of the Lunes; while even Consumption itself has 
yielded to its magic influence, when all other known 
means have failed. 

The whole history of this Balsam, which has now be- 
come a household word, proves that the past has pro- 
duced no remedy approaching it in value and usefulness, 
while the future will hardly present one of equal value. 

To guard against Counterfeits, of which there are sev- 
eral worthless ones, see that each bottle has the written 
signature of “I. Burrs," as well as the printed name of 
the Proprietors, “‘ Seth W. Fowle & Co., Boston,” on the 
outside wrapper 

Sold by Druggists and Dealers everywhere. 


Wistar’s Balsam of Wild Cherry. 


REMovAL. 














DUSSELDORF GALLERY. ., Broadway. 
29AGE’S *VE 
Immense Pees Re arrangement set cake Collection. 
Open Day and Evening. Admission 25 cents. 


T= NEW LIFE OF HUMBOLDT.— 
(Up the Orinoco. } 

The most picturesque portion of the Biography is the 
chapter *UP THE ORINOCO." It is the noblest spec- 
imen of wood-painting in any language — a marvellous 
gallery of Tropic landscapes, primeval forests, gorgeous 
with flowers and fruit; majestic rivers buried in the sol- 
itudes of nature; summer skies steeped in golden sun- 
shine, or glowing with the soft light of Southern constel- 
lations—it is a en poam. 








IMMEL' S WHITE ALMOND SOAP 
and FAMILY BAR SOAP are confidently recom- 
mended for their emollient properties and delightful 
aroma. 
Sold by all the Trade. 
E. RIMMEL, Perfumer, London and Paris. 


F. 8S. CLEAVER’S 
PRIZE MEDAL HONEY SOAP. 


The only genuine, possessing a free and creamy lather, 
a lasting and delicate perfume, and is warranted not to 
injure the skin. 


(= Beware of Counterfcits. 1 

F. 8. Cleaver's celebrated Musk, and Brown Windsor, 
and Glycerine Soaps, also Saponaceous Tooth Powder for 
the teeth and gums, to be had of all the respectable 
Drug and Fancy Stores in the United states. 

Manufactory in London. 

Wholesale Depot 31 and 33 Dey Street, New York 

J. C. ROYSTON, Agt 








PERFUMERY, 


87 Pearl St. 








| RUMeL S BOUQUET — ALL THE 
YEAR ROUND, and WOOD VIOLET, are the 
leading Perfumes in Paris and London. 
Sold by all the Trade, 
EB. RIMMEL, Perfumer, London and Paris. 





IMMEL’S ROSE-LEAF POWDER 
imparts a delicate rosy hue to the skin, and ren- 
ders it soft and beautiful. 
Sold by all the Trade. 
E. RIMMEL, Perfumer, London end Paris. 


To NEW LIFE OF HU “MBOL DT.— 
(J7umboldt, the Scholar.) 

Humboldt spent over twenty years of his life in Paris, 
working up the results of his famous journey to the New 
World. He produced a multitude of books during this 
time, many of which are of the highest importance to 
science. A comprehensive account of these, with extracts 
from the most important, may be found in the chapter 
entitled ** Books ;" nowhere else can even a list of these 
works be obtained. 


Ayer’s Cathartic Pills, 
FOR ALL THE PURPOSES OF A 
FAMILY PHYSIC, 


are s0 composed that disease within the range of their 
action can rarely withstand or evade them. Their pen- 
etrating properties search, and cleanse, and invigorate 
every portion of the human organism, correcting its dis- 
eased action, and restoring its healthy vitalities. Asa 
consequence of these properties, the invalid who is 
bowed down with pain or physical debility is astonished 
to find his health or energy restored by a remedy at once 
60 simple and inviting. 

















Not only do they cure the every-day complaints of ev- 
erybody, but also many formidable and dangerous dis- 
eases; such as Costiveness, Jaundice, Dyspepsia, Indi- 
gestion, Dysentery, Foul Stomach, Erysipelas, Headache, 
Piles, Rheumatism, Eruptions and Skin Diseases, Liver 
Complaint, Dropsy, Tetter, Tumors and Salt Rheum, 
Worms, Gout, Neuralgia, as a Dinner Pill, and for Pu- 
rifying the Blood. 


They are sugar-coated, so that the most sensitive can 
take them pleasantly, and they are the best aperient in 
the world for all the purposes of a family physic. 


Price 25 cents per Box; Five Boxes for $1 00. 


PREPARED BY 


DR. J. C. AYER & CO., 


LOWELL, MASS. 


Sold by all Druggists everywhere. 


Saponifier. Saponifier. Saponifier. 

No Family, or Public or Private Institution, should 
be without this economical and ready Soap Maker. 

Full directions for making Soft, Hard, and Fancy 
Soaps from the refuse grease of the kitchen, fat, or tal- 
low, accompany each pound iron can. 

For sale by Druggists and Grocers generally. DBe- 
ware of Counterfeits. The success of this article has in- 
duced unprincipled parties to imitate it, who are being 
prosecuted for infringing our patented rights. 

The genuine manufactured only by the Pennsylvania 
Salt Manufacturing Company. 

Office 396 Penn Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

LEWIS, JAMES & CO, Agents, 
Philadelphia. 











i & PATTEN—Examine Inventions 

and procure American and Foreign Patents. /at- 
ent Agency opposite main entrance of Patent Office 
Building, Washington City, D. C. 


HE ORIGINAL BRIDGEWATER 
PAINT of NEW JERSEY, Established 1850, 

For Roofs, Wood, Iron, Tin, Bricks, Canvass, Muslin, 

Paper, &c., dries readily, forming a metallic coat, spark 

and cinder proof. — and Economical. D pot T2 


Maiden Lane, New Yor! 
IC KS & BETTS, Agents. 


IGHLY IMPORTANT TO BOTH SEX- 
ES, Married or Single, in health or disease.— 
MEDICAL APVISER AND MARRIAGE GUIDE, 30th 
edition, over 400 pages, 12mo, cloth, and above 100 Elec- 
trotype Engravings. Price $1. By a celebrated Paris 
and London Physician and Su’ geon, now of New York 
City. This interesting book should be in the hands of 
every adult person, as it imparts knowledge all have 
sovght for in vain in any other. Sold by H, G@. LAW- 
RENCE, No. 1 Vesey Street, Astor House, 











[HE NEW LIFE OF HU MBCLDT.— 
(Humbolit in Asia.) 
One of the most memorable epochs in Hum boat’ 6 life 
was his journey into Siberia. It was an important jour- 
ney, for in addition to its scientific results, Ziamonds 
were found for the first time in the Ural Mountains, 
Humboldt and his companions penctrated as far as the 
frontiers of China, and had an interview with the Chi- 
nese officials. An account of the interview may be found 
in the chapter entitled ** Central Asia.” 


Lyceum Lectures. 
By 
Rev. J.C. Fletcher. * 


¢w™ Address the Lecturer, care of Messrs. Titknor & 
Fields, Boston, Mass, Fj 

The undersigned is now making his engagements for 
the Lecture Season of 1859-60. ‘The subjects to which 
he calls the attention of Lecture Committees are as fol- 
lows: (1.) Naples, Pompeii, and Mount Vesuvius, (2.) 
Brazil and the Brazilians. (3.) The Land of Tell. (4.) 
Northern Italy and the Waldenses. (5.) The Valm Tree. 
These will be delivered separately or in courses. Mr. 
Fletcher having lectured before the N. Y. Historical So- 
ciety, Maryland Institute, Boston Mercantile Library As- 
sociation, Smithsonian Institute, and many Lyceums in 
different parts of the United States, takes pleagure in re- 
ferring to Hon. Luther Bradish, Rev. Dr. Betbane, Nev. 
Henry Ward Beecher, New York; Geo. 8. Hillard, Esq., 
Boston, Mass.; Dr. Holland (Timothy Titcom)), Spring- 
field, Mass. ; Prof. Henry, Smithsonian Institute, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


A. 8. Barnes & Burr’s” 


New Publications. 
No. 51 & 53 John Strect, New York. 





MODERN PHILOLOGY; its History, Influence. and 
Discoveries. By Lb. W. Dwicut. With Maps, Tabu- 
lar Views, and Index. $1 75. 


THE HIGHER CHRISTIAN EDUCATION. By B. 
W. Dwigut. $1 00. 


3. 

LECTURES ON MENTAL AND MORAL CULTURE. 

By Samuty P. Bates. $1 00. 
4. 

NORMAL METHODS OF TEACHING TILE CoM. 
MON BRANCHES OF EDUCATION, By Atrnep 
Houtproox. $1 00. 4 

McNALLY'S SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY. Enlarged by 
new Maps, and a Treatise on Physical Geography. $1: 

6. 

SMITIT AND MARTIN'S PRACTICAL BOOKKEEP- 
ING, for Youth, by Single and Double Entry. 75. 
CZZSAR'S COMMENTARIES,ILLUSTRATED! With 

Notes. Ly Prof. N. C. Brooxs, of Baltimore, $1 25. 


NORTHEND'S NEW SER TES OF SPEAKERS, viz. : 
1, Little Orator, 80 cents; 2. National Orator, TO cents 
3. Entertaining Dialogues, 75 cents, 

9. 

SCHOOL MANUAL OF DEVOTION, Containing Se- 
lections from Scripture, Hymns, and Prayers. 75 c. 
10, 

TEACHER'S REGISTER, for Record of Scholar's 
Names and Standing. 50 cents, 

11. 

ELEMENTS OF MECHANICS. By W. G. Prox, Iro- 

fessor of Mathematics, Columbia College. $1 25. 
12, 

NEW ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA. Embracing the 
First Principles of the Science. By Cuanuzs Davies, 
Author of Complete Course of Mathematics. 75 cts. 

Single copies sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of above 
prices. 

A. 8 BARNES & BURR, 

51 and 53 John Street. 





(@~ 5000 AGENTS WANTED. —'To 
sell 4 new inventions, Agents have made over $25,000 
on one,—better than all other similar agencies. Send 
four stamps, and get 80 pages particulars, gratis. 

L PIIRAIM BROWN, Lowell, Mass, 





> EADER— If you want Employment that 
will pay, take an Agency. Address, with stamp, 
for particulars, 8S. M. MYRICK & Co., Lynn, Mass. 


‘TRANGERS should not fail to call and see 
the PARAGON SELF -GENERATING GaAs- 
LIGHT at No. 171 Broadway, N. Y. All are welcome, 
sale or no fale. BUTLER, HOSFORD & Co, 
Every Number of Harrrr’s MaGazing contains 
rom 20 to 50 pages—and from one third to one half-- 
more reading than any other in the country, 


Close of the Nineteenth Volume. 


HARPER'S 
NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE 


FOR NOVEMBER. 


TERMS. 
One Copy for One Year. . . . . .. . $300 
Two Copies for One Year . oo ase Oo 
Three or more Copies for One ‘Year (each) 200 
And an Extra Copy, gratis, for every Club of ‘Trx Sun- 


SCRIMERB. ‘ 
Uarrver’s Weexty and Ilanren’s MaGazing, togeth- 


er, one year, es 
The Postage upon “Tarprs’s MaGazure’ must be 
paid at the Office ‘where it ig received, The Postage is 


Thirty-six Cents a year. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, Pusiisurers 


HARPER’S WEEKLY. 


A FIRST-CLASS ILLUSTRATED PAPER. 
THE BEST AND CHEAPEST 
FAMILY NEWSPAPER IN THE WORLD. 
Five Cents aA Nompen; $2 50 a Year. 

MR. CHARLES DICKENS'S New Serial, entitled “A 
TALE OF TWO CITIES,” Splendidiy Iilustrated ly 
McLENAN, was commenced in **Harper’s Weekiy" f 
May 7, and will be continued from week to week wnti! 


completed. 
GEO. WILLIAM CURTIS'S Illustrated Serial Tale 


of American Life, entitled “ TRU MPS,” was commenced 
in * Harper's Weekly” for Apri! 9. 
TERMS OF HARPER'S WEEKLY. 
One Copy for Twenty Weeks. . . . $1.00 








One Copy for One Year. 200 
One Copy for Two Years 400 
Five Copies for One Year . ; . oo 
Twelve Copies for One Year. . « « . 2004 
Twenty-five Copies for One Year . ou 


An Extra Copy will be allowed for every cl ub of TWILVE 
or TWENTY-FIVE SUBSCRIBERS 
Trams ror Apvertisine.—/ fly Cents a Line 
A Liberal Discount will be made to those wish't 
Advertise for three Months or more 


*.* Persons living in the City of New York wi v 
« Harper's Weekly" left at their houses, will ple | 
their names and residences, v ith the subseri; 





the Om of Publication 
— ll ARVEK BROTILERS, Pus.isver 


Franklin Square, New \ 
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“T say, Pus, j 


ANGELINA (entering the Sanctum suddenly). 
country dress!” 


: Life- 





Vest 20¢ iniccted. 


Office 


and 
Salesroom 


No. 256 
Broadway, 
opposiie 
the 
City Hall 
Park. 





The above Company are manufacturers of Life-pre- 
serving Coats, Vests, Shirts, and Jackets for Men and 
toys, and Waists and Sacks for Ladies. These garments 
look like, and can be worn the same as ordinary cloth- 
ing. and yet are the most perfect life-prescrvers ever in- 
vented. 


Farrel, Herring & Co.’s 
(Herring's Patent) 
Champion Fire and Burglar Proof Safes, 


$29 Cuzstnut Street (Jaynes' Hall 





PHILADELPHIA, 
Sideboard and Parlor Safes for Dwelling Houses, &c. 
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‘See, Cuartrs! look at dear 





















FLY-MAKING IN THE HOLIDAYS. 


ust give me two or three of your Eyelashes to finish off this Black Palmer; there’s a good Girl!” 
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Juaby in her new 
[Startling, but unexpected effect on CHARLES. 


- WARM CLOTHING. 


We now offer large assortments of Fall and Winter 
Clothing, just manufactured, in our best styles, consist- 
ing in part of 


ESQUIMAUX BEAVERS, 
MOSCOW BEAVERS, 
EIDER DOWN BEAVERS, 
MAGENTA BEAVERS, 
PRESIDENT BEAVERS, 
CLARENDON BEAVERS, 
DREADNAUGIIT BEAVERS. 
Also, complete suits of all styles of CASSIMERE and 
Beaver suits, and all the late styles Velvet and Cash- 
mere Vestings, &c., &ce. 
BOYS' CLOTHING 
AND FURNISHING GOODS 
in great varicty, at the lowest prices of the trade. 
D. DEVLIN & Co., 


Nos. 258, 259, and 260 Broadway. 


DR. J. B. MARCHISI’S 


CELEBRATED 














- 

Hosiery 

and Men’s Furnishing Goods. 

A great assortment of best goods at prices generally 
paid for inferior qualities. 

Call, examine, and compare, One price, and money 
cheerfully refunded in case of dissatisfaction, 
A. RANKIN & CoO., 

'No. 637 Bro2zdway 
and No. 96 Bowery. 


Established in 1823 


CONSUMPTION at last vanauished. 
Proved hy thousands beyond a doubt that fioperial 
WINE BITTERS (the Great Discovery of the Age) has 
fter all other Remedies failed. 
le by CHAS. WIDDIFIELD, 649 and 651 Broad- 











way, New York, and by all Drugvists. 


Thomas Andrews’ 
“Excelsior” Yeast Powder 


Is sure to supersede all other preparatiors where quick 
yeast is required! Nothing can excel the purity or ef 
cacy of this compound, Every good housekeeper should 
try our Yeast Powder; it is ready for use in on? mii u 
Half a million of cans sold this year! Get our “DX- 
CELSIOR” YEAST POWDER from your grocer, and 
take no other, if you want the best! 
THOMAS ANDREWS & CC., 
136 and 108 Cedar Street, N. Y. 
Established twelve years! 


Glass Shades! 
Glass Shades made to order!! 
Of all sizes, for covering Clock-, Flower 
stantly on hand and made to order. 
Dépot, No. 156 William, corner of Ann Strect. 


» o&C., COl- 











Designed for the use of the Medical Profession and the 
Family, having superseded the so-called ** Gins’’—* Ar- 
omatic,” ** Cordial,” * Medic: 1," &c,, is now indorsed 
by all of the prominent physicians, chemists, and con- 
noisseurs as possessing all of those in/rinsie medicinal 
qualities (tonie and diuretic) which belong to an old and 
pure Gin. Put up in quart bottles and sold by all drug- 








| 
UTERINE CATHOLICON, | 
1 | 


FOR THE RELIZF AND CURE OF BSUFFEGING FEMALES, 

With such universal suffering as saddens the female 
life, a really eflicient medicine must be their best friend. 
Where the most eminent physicians have failed, this 
Catholicon has restored health to the patient and happi- 
ness to the fireside. ‘*The cures of Female Complaint: 
hy Marchisi's Catholicon are truly surprising.’’"— New 
Bedford Standard. ‘It has cured an obstinate case in 
our own family."— Woman's Advocate, Phila. ‘No ar- 
ticle ever answered the recommendations like this. I 
use it in my practice with astonishing results."—E, bB. 
Perkins, M.D., Marietta, O. “I have tested it in cases 
of Irre sularities, Uleerations, Lucorrhaa, Flooding and 
Painf i Menstruation, Prolapsus Uteria, &c., with great 
success, It is worthy of the notice of the Faculty."— 
Jno. C. Onrtox, M.D., Baltimore, Md. * Prevail upon 
medical men to use it."—-JEssE Lowe, M.D., Lawrence- 
ville, Ga. Such letters pour in from a thousand sources, 
showing it is 

Never taken without Benefit. 

It is active and efficient in any form of disease pecu- 
liar to the Female Sex. Daughters, Wives, and Moth- 
ers! Marchisi's Catholicon will cure you. A pamphlet, 
with symptoms, treatment, letters, &c., sent gratis by 
mail, or delivered by Agents. [G4 Do not confound Dr. 
Marchisi with any other name. It is sold at $2 per bot- 
tle, or three bottles for $5, by an Agent in almost every 
town. When not found, enclose money, and order by 
Express. Address 

BARNES & PARK, General Agents, 

13 and 15 PARK ROW, N. Y., 

Or J. D. Park, Cincinnati; Weeks & Porter, Boston; 

J. Wright & Co., New Orleans, J.B. MARCHISI, M.D, 











gists, grocers, &c. 
A. M. BININGER & CO., 
(Established in 1778.) SOLE PROPRIETORS, 
No. 338 Broadway, N. Y. 


METHODIST BOOK CONCERN, 

200 MULBERRY Street, New York. 

3eing in constant receipt of inquiries from our breth- 

ren, respecting Sewing Machines, with requests to rec- 

ommend and purchase, we have, in conjunction with 

some lady friends, carefully and thoroughly examined 

the various machines, of practical value for family sew- 

ing, and find those made by Tur WuHerier & Wi1s0Nn 

Manvuractourine Company, 505 Broadway, New York, 

to tully combine the essentials of a good instrumeut, and 
such as we can confidently recommend, 

Having seen so favorable results from their use, in our 
own and the households of our friends, we are desirous 
that their benefits should be shared by all our brethren, 
and hence have interested ourselves in their behalf. 

With best wishes, your Brethren, 
Abel Stevens, Thos. Carlton, 
James Floy, J. Porter, 
Daniel Wise, J. Benj. Edwards, 
David Terry, Wm. A. Cox. 








Forty Dollars per Month. 


Agents wanted to travel and solicit orders for the 
celebrated Patent Fifteen Dollar Seiring Machine. Sal- 
ary $40 per month, with all expenses paid. For sample 
machine, and full particulars, address, with stamp en- 
closed for return postae, 

J. M. DAGGETT & CO., 





Boston, Mass, 





OF HUMBOLDT. 


Witu an INtROpvUcTION By Bayarp Taytor. 


12mo, cloth, with steel portrait. Price ¢1 25, 

Containing a full account of his life from birth to 
death; a picturesque summary of his travels in the New 
World and Asia; biographical sketches of his relatives 
and literary associates; a complete resume of his various 
works, with extracts from the most important ones; a 
lucid statement of his achievements in all departments 
of science, &c. Sent by mail, postage free, to any part 
of the United States, on the receipt of the price, by 





HELDON & COMPANY, 
No. 115 Nassau Street, New York, 
will publish, 
On SATURDAY, OCTOBER 22, 


SPURGEON’S SERMONS, 
SIXTH SERIES, 
WITII AN INTROPUCTION BY THE AUTHOR, 
and containing a Steel Plate Illustration of 
SPURGEON'S NEW TABERNACLE, 
1 vol. 12mo, uniform, price $1. 





The publishers have the pleasure of presenting to the 
American public a new and splendid volume of sermons 
by Mr. Spurgeon, ‘This is a fitting occasion to say, tat 
these sermons are published in this book precisely as 
they came to us from the hand of the author himself, 
with the revisions marked by his own pen, and without 
& passage or word being omitted or added. The dis- 
courses are marked by that glowing fervor, intense earn- 
estness, strong conception, vigorous expression, and deep 
evangelical Gospel truth, that have made this preacher, 
in the dew of his youth, the most popular preacher in 
the world. 

We trust confidently that this volume will not be 
found one whit behind any that has preceded it, and 
that it will rather exhibit the advancing stature of the 
preacher in his intellectual grasp, his varied learning, 
and deeper insight into human nature, as well as his in- 
creased spirituality and self-devotion. 





THE TEARS OF JESUS OF NAZARETIL 
sy Rev. Wa. C. Duncan, D.D., 
Author of * The Pulpit Gift-Book,” ete. 
vol. 12mo, price 75 cents. 


If. 
THE LIFE OF VITTORIA COLONNA, 
By T. Apo.ruus ‘TROLLore. 
Being vol. 16 of the Household Library, bound in uni- 
form style. 1 vol. 15mo, price 50 cents, 





THE LIFE OF JULIUS C.ZSAR. 
sy Ienny G. Lippe.r, D.D., Dean of Christ Church, 
Oxford, 
Leing vol. 17 of the Household Library. 1 vol. 1$mo, 
uniform, price 50 cents, 
y 


UNIVERSAL HISTORY. 
Arranged to illustrate Bem's Chart of Chronology. 
By Evizavetu P. Pranopy. 
Complete in one oblong quarto volume, with blanks for 
reproduction. Vrice $1 25 
VI. 


A new Edition of 
AN OUTLINE OF THE NECESSARY LAWS OF 
THOUGHT: 
A TREATISE ON PURE AND APPLIED LOGIC, 
By Witt1amM Tuomson, D.D., 
Provost of the Queen's College, Oxford, 
1 vol. 12mo, tinted paper. I’rice $1. 
VIL. 


THE ELEMENTS OF MORAL SCIENCE. 
iv J. L. Dagee, D.D., late President of Mercer 1 
versity, Georgia, author of ** Manual of Theology, 


*“Church Order,” etc., ete. ol. 12mo, Price 
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1750 pages. Frice $650. Sold by all Booksellers. 
G. & C. MERRIAM, 
Springfield, Mass. 





GROVER & BAKER'S 


CELEBRATED 


FAMILY SEWING MACHINES, 
At Reduced Prices. 


RIAD WHAT A PISTINGUISHED MAN BAYS. 


*“Ttake pleasure in saying, that the Grover & Baker 
Sewing Machines have more than sustained my expecta- 
tion. After trying and returning others, I have three of 
them in operation in my different places, and, after four 
years’ trial, have no fault to find."—Hon. J. H. Ham- 
mond, Senator of Sou'h Carolina. 

495 Broadway, New York. 18 Summer Street, Boston. 
730 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 181 Baltimore Street, 
Baltimore. 58 West Fourth Street, Cincinnati. 11 Camp 
Street, New Orleans. And 249 King Street, Charleston. 





Five Popular and Fast Selling 
BOOKS. 


MINISTER'S WOOING. Price $1 25. 
BEULAH. By Miss Evans. $1 25. 
FROM DAWN TO DAYLIGHT. $100. 
MILBURN'S TEN YEARS OF PREACHER LIFE. 
$i 00. 
SYLVIA'’S WORLD. 
Single copies sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of the 
price, by 
DERBY & JACKSON, 
119 Nassau Street, 
New York. 


By Mrs. King. $1 00. 


THE UNIVERSAL COUGH REMEDY 
For all Lung Complaints. 
THE CELEBRATED TOLU ANODYNE 
The great Neuralgic Remedy, 
And adapted to all Nervous Complaints, 

The celebrated New England preparations are now b:- 
ing distributed through the country, to which we invi'e 
the attention of all. Circulars, testimonials, and every 
thing to strengthen confidence, may be found with deal- 
ers, and we ask all to call for them. 

J. W. HUNNEWELL & Co., Commercial Wharf, B 
GEO. HUNNEWELL, 145 Water Street, New York. 

Also for sale by the usual Wholesale Agents in every 

city. 





+ 





Fair of the American Institute, 
At Palace Garden, 
W. 14th Strect, near the 6th Avenuc, 
NOW OPEN. 





